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Dear Reader: 


SENATOR LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL wrote us a few days before our 
going to press with this issue: “We 
have won the shooting war but we will 
not win the peace with people starving 
and freezing in Europe.” The dis- 
tinguished Unitarian Senator from 
Massachusetts thus adds his emphasis 
to the editorial sentiment on the oppo- 
site page, and to the exciting story out 
of St. Louis about Cans for Congress- 
men (page 419). Further reporting by 
our new Register news editor, Edward 
Darling, on the subject of Unitarians 
and Europe’s hunger appears on page 
434. The cover picture this month of a 
Yugoslavian peasant receiving food 
from America comes to us through the 
courtesy of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in 


Washington, D. C. 
CHRISTMAS in October—that is a 


fair description of the editorial office 
as we close the forms for the Cambridge 
printer. In the December issue readers 
will find a Christmas article by the 
minister of the First Parish, Milton, 
Massachusetts, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
who will also contribute a Christmas 
story for our younger readers. Rev. 
Charles G. Girelius has written a new 
Christmas poem. There will be a page 
of Christmas suggestions for church- 
school workers, as well as articles by 
Jacob Trapp, Horace Westwood, Sr., 
Sheldon Shepard and Kenneth Thomas. 


UNITARIANS from Cleveland, New 
York, Washington, Boston and_ other 
cities will gather on November 2 at the 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., to honor Justice Harold H. 
Burton, Moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association. We plan to 
attend and report the event in the 
December issue. 


TEN THOUSAND copies of the 
Register were printed for the October 
number on Religious Education. No 


sooner was it off the press than reprint- 


ing of articles began. As we close the 
forms for this issue those reprints in- 
clude the article on Palestine, ““Return 
from- Babylon,” by Helen Gahagan 
Douglas in Zions Herald (Methodist), 
the Jewish Advocate and the Con- 
gressional Record. 


ANDREW ROTH, author of the new 
book, Dilemma in Japan, was with the 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, meeting in Boston, 
Massachusetts, stood for three minutes on 
October 10 in silent tribute to Dr. Norbert 
Capek, slain by the Nazis in Czecho- 
slovakia on November 3, 1942. The report 
of this martyrdom appears on Dr. Eliot's 
page, “Unitarian Horizons.” 


Institute of Pacific Affairs before join- 
ing the U. S. Navy in which he is now 
on detached service. No writer is better 
qualified to speak on Japanese policy 
than this brilliant contributor to 
Amerasia, the New York Times, and the 
Christian Science Monitor. He is prob- 
ably the first Register contributor who 
knows the Chinese, Japanese and Rus- 
sian languages! 


UNITARIAN ADVANCE is more 
than a slogan. It is a phrase describ- 
ing a nation-wide program of church 
activity. A report on Unitarian Ad- 
vance from the Department of Publica- 
tions appears in this issue. Further 
articles on the Advance. program will 
appear in coming months. 


THE MUCH DISCUSSED Cass Tim- 
berlane by Sinclair Lewis gives one of 
those famous Lewis thumbnail’ sketches 
that, like so many of his sketches, is 
amusing if some yards off base. On 
page 34 of the novel is the statement: 
“He went for lunch not to the proper 
Federal Club, where bankers and law- 
yers and grain-dealers sat around being 
high-class, but to the Athletic Club, 
which admitted Jews and Unitarians.” 

The Athletic Club sounds much nicer 
to us than the crowd up at the Federal. 
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EDITORIALS| 


Word Has Come 


“Not Fearing the Wrath of the King” Heb. 11:27 

THE martyrdoms of Norbert Capek in Czechoslovakia and 
of Father Ylaw in the Philippines bring to a stirring climax 
the drama of Unitarian heroism in World War II. Every 
member and friend of our great family of churches around 
the world will read the reports on Czechoslovakian and 
Philippine loyalty to religious freedom with unmeasured 
sorrow and a new dedication of spirit. Such unflinching 
courage in the face of death itself cannot but deepen the 
responsibility of all who now live to serve our cause. 


Not only in ancient Poland with Socinus nor in old 
Geneva with Servetus will we look for heroic men—but 
now among us under Nazi fire and Japanese sword shall 
we find the meaning of the faith called Unitarian. 


With heavy hearts we send these articles to press. The 
history of free men has found a new and bitter chapter for 
the children of tomorrow to recite. The silence of the 
years is broken. Word has come. The record of the 
martyrs still remains unstained. : The soul of man has served 
its master, truth, even unto death. The task of living men 
must now go on. With such allegiance freshly bought we 
rise from prayers of true thanksgiving and resume our 
work. The ancient apostrophe to heroes takes on new 
meaning in our present time: 


“By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of 
the King, for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.” 


Not a Unitarian Word 


In the same mail that brought the Manila reports by 
Lieutenant Colonel Case and Bishop de los Reyes with their 
glorious though tragic story of the Aglipayan church under 
Japanese fascism, a letter from a reader urged us to reduce 
our editorial pace. ‘The conservatives must be inched 
along,” he writes. One Unitarian had told him we were 
not a whit less radical than Marshall Field’s PM. 


We hope this minister will read the stories in this issue 
fresh from Prague and Manila. We hope he will read the 
articles by Senator Claude D. Pepper and Rev. Joseph 
Barth. For by some alchemy the thought must penetrate 
our Unitarian mind: Organized evil does not inch along in 
this atomic age. The men who mean to wreck the peace, and 
end the high designs of free men home with battle wounds 
still aching, are not interested in “inching” to their goals. 
They march by miles, in boots that take a mountain in one 


- 


b | 
stride. Such boldness must be met with boldness. The 
Unitarians of America are not a timid people. The words 
we speak on Sunday mornings and, by the grace of God, 
would practice through the week have nought to do with 
“inching the conservatives along.” Progressive and con- 
servative, we Unitarians know well this is no day for 
“inching.” Selfish men and cruel men are not impressed 
by whispered words of caution from the cloth. 


Let none misunderstand: we have no sense of Register 
infallibility. We speak as one and only one amongst the 
Unitarians. We can and do make errors in the fluid task 
of editing a paper in a democratic church. The recipe for 
religious journalism is in no book by Fannie Farmer. We 
know our subscribers want theology and churchmanship 
and inspiration. We know they want church news. and 
personalities and prayers. We also know the overwhelming 
number of them do not feel that the kingdom of the living 
God can come by inching through the portals in the dark of 
night. The issues of our time are coming into focus and 
the Unitarian cannot plead he sees all sides and serves on 
none. We shall continue to publish from the pens of men 
and women who believe in freedom articles on the issues 
of the hour. They are all religious issues. Rev. Norbert 
Capek was not tortured for a vague or misty faith. He 
died for bold and honest confidence in men, their decency, 
integrity and power. That was the heresy the Reich pro- 
tector could not bear to hear proclaimed in Prague. To 
plead for less is mortal death within our souls. We do 
not find the verb “to inch” appearing in our Unitarian 


dictionaries. 


No Peace without Food 


Unrrartans through their Unitarian Service Committee 
are seeking new opportunities to expand their work in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Unitarians are 
being asked to give now in these bleak and dismal days 
to underwrite our program with these men and women 
overseas whose needs stagger all imagination. As citizens 
and as Unitarians we have much work to do. 


Europe’s desperate and starving thousands must be fed 
this winter by America. This is not a religious plea alone. 
The fate of the United Nations and the security of our own 
families is at stake. To fail men in Belgium, Yugoslavia or 
Greece who need penicillin and beef is to fail as Americans 
who cherish freedom. These heroic people have purchased 
our safety and prosperity. Their proper question now is 
this—do we intend to pay our debts? Do we value our 
prestige and moral position in the European world? Clutch- 
ing the atom bomb to our breasts and cutting down our 
food production does not build friendship nor secure the 
peace. We must ship food and medicines this year—before 
the first of January. UNRRA needs $550,000,000. Your 
letter to your Congressman can make a vast amount of 
difference this winter. 


Unitarian HORIZONS 


Another Man of Liberty 


THE last time many of us saw Norbert Capek was at the 
meeting of the International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, held in Oxford during the 
summer of 1937. Even then the air was heavy with por- 
tents of coming danger to liberalism, political and religious; 
and there was much quiet talk about the threats to democ- 
racy, especially in central Europe. One who had lived for 
many years in the Middle West called it “earthquake 
weather.” 


But Norbert Capek, in spite of being in far from perfect 
health, was unshaken in his faith and undaunted by the 
forebodings of evil. He was a gallant soul; and when we 
parted, it was with high hopes that somehow the citadel of 
freedom in Czechoslovakia would be saved. 


The dreaded message comes 


Now comes the word which, through all the years since 
the Nazi hordes overran his beloved country, we have 
dreaded to receive. A letter from Rev. Karel Haspl, for- 
merly Dr. Capek’s assistant and now minister of the church 
in Prague, reached us a few days ago, through the kind 
offices of Martha Sharp. It told simply and with moving 
power the story of Norbert Capek’s martyrdom. I feel sure 
that the writer, who was Dr. Capek’s son-in-law as well as 
his disciple, -would wish to share the story with the multi- 
tudes of American Unitarians who knew and admired the 
founder of our Unitarian church in Prague. Here are his 
words. 


The arrest 


“On March 28, 1941, at 7 A. M., six Gestapo men 
entered the house of Dr. Capek. They searched the rooms, 
took his books and specially his written sermons and notes, 
his correspondence, and started to cross-examine him and 
his youngest daughter Zora. After five hours of inquiries 
they took Dr. Capek and Zora to the Gestapo headquarters 
to renew the cross-examination—of course under the 
Gestapo methods. It is hard to describe their methods; we 
do not know what they did with Dr. Capek; his daughter 
Zora trembles even now when she is asked to speak about it. 
At 7 Pp. M. they threw them into jail. 


Starvation—in jail 


“They were in jail at Prague six or seven weeks. Then 
Dr. Capek was transferred to Budejovice in South Bohemia 
and there my wife was able to see him. Secretly we were 
able to send him some nourishment, although it was for- 
bidden. I myself managed to see and to talk with him 
there. It was my last visit to him. From there he was 
taken to Dresden; Zora too; but they could not see each 
other at all. Again we succeeded, by bribing the guards, 
to come to him, to feed him, for he suffered very much from 
starvation. 


The trial 


“The trial took place on April 1, 1942. We managed 
to get the best lawyers; but what is law in the Reich? Still 
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I must say that the lawyer from Dresden was very helpful. 


“Dr. Capek was accused that in his sermons he was 
preparing and instructing the people for open revolt against 
the Reich, which of course was high treason and punishable 
by death. The lawyer and the defence of Dr. Capek changed 
the mind of the judges so much that he got only one year 
of imprisonment for listening to the radio, which had 
already been expiated by his thirteen months in jail. Zora 
was sentenced to one year and a half, and sent to Waldheim 
penitentiary. ; 


Too dangerous for the Reich 


“We at home were very happy that Dr. Capek was com- 
ing home. But our joy was to die shortly. The Gestapo 
man who put him into jail said openly in Dresden that 
Capek must never come out as a free man, for he and his 
church were too dangerous for the Reich. We all went to 
see this man, and lowered ourselves before him; but the 
heartless man was worse than a stone. Ela could talk to 
Dr. Capek once more. He was very afraid of further 
imprisonment, for he was already seventy-two years old. 


Of a strong faith 
“After Heidrich’s death, Dr. Capek was sent to Dachau, 


one of the most horrible concentration camps. He was of 
a strong faith, and again he believed that he would live 
long enough to see us all, to work with us, and to see the 
nation liberated. 


“I am sure he was strong enough to withstand all the 
hardship; but, as we learned only lately, one night he was 
called with five hundred other prisoners, told they were 
going to the old cloister where better care would be taken 
of them. Poor soul, he had no idea that it was a big lie. 


He never gave up 


“They put them in open cars, went with them around 
the concentration camp, told them finally that they were 
to take a bath, but instead they put them into gas chambers 
to be killed. We received the official document which said 
that Dr. Capek suffered a brain attack and was cremated 
on November 3, 1942. 

“What we hear from those who were saved and returned 
home is that he was a great man, a deep spiritual personal- 
ity, who never gave up and who was a source of great 
strength to others. 

“It is not without interest that in every land the first 
Unitarian leaders had to suffer for their religion and had 
to pay by their lives. Dr. Capek could not have been an 
exception.” 


Stand fast! 


That is the record. Another name is added to the list 
of heroic Unitarian martyrs, by whose death our freedom 
has been bought. Ours is now the responsibility to see 
to it that we stand fast in the liberty so gloriously won. 


F. M. E. 


by ISABELO DE LOS REYES, JR. 


UNDER JAPANESE TERROR 


A Bishop of the Philippine Independent Church (Unitarian) tells an heroic story 


Asta, the mother of mankind, was in bondage. Millions of criminal 
Japanese bayonets were spreading terror and hate everywhere. It was 
Christmas—early morning dawn. The year was 1944. In the quiet 
public square of the coconut-growing town of Louisiana, Province of 
Laguna, some fifty miles from the capital city of Manila, ten Filipinos, 
almost naked, bleeding, with their hands securely tied behind them 
and ominously surrounded by armed Japanese soldiers, were silently 
praying to the Almighty Father of men. They were nine active mem- 
bers of the Independent Church of the Philippines, and their parish 
priest, Rev. Baldomere Ylaw. Their church affiliation had branded 
them as radical patriots. They had all been convicted of rendering 
aid to the guerrillas and had been summarily sentenced to die. In that 
terrible moment, the undaunted Father Ylaw whispered to them bold 
words of encouragement and trust in merciful God and the ultimate 


victory of America. 


Suddenly, two fierce Japanese seized 
the Filipino priest, placed him roughly 
upon a primitive wooden bench, and 
while one soldier savagely held his head 
by the hair, others took hold of his 
body and secured him to the bench. 
Once all this was accomplished, a 
murderous-looking Japanese soldier, 
after bowing in the direction of the 
imperial palace at Tokio, began to saw 
with a steel instrument the priest’s 
neck. He did his task slowly, with 
brutal deliberation, as if he derived the 
utmost pleasure out of his barbarous 
crime. Amidst his unbelievable agony, 
Father Ylaw, by a miracle of super- 
human will power, was able to ask his 
young wife, as his parting will, that 
their newly born baby girl be baptized 
with the name of “Victoria,” the 
Spanish word for victory. 


The others 
were also slain 


The wife and several of the Filipinos - 


forced to witness this barbarous drama 
fainted away, but the Japanese execu- 
tioner, an old hand at this torture, pro- 
ceeded relentlessly with his macabre 
work of death. Rev. Ylaw was the first 
to suffer this horrible punishment. 
After him the rest of the condemned 
men, one after the other, were killed in 
this most hideous fashion. 


Bisuop Isaseto pe Los Reyes, Jr., of the 
Maria Clara Church, Manila, with Arch- 
bishop Gregorio Aglipay visited Unitarian 
churches in America in May, 1931. 


Scarcely one month after this, in 
January of 1945, at the town of S. 
Manuel, Province of Nueva Ecija, seven 
other Filipinos, members of the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines, 
were ordered to kneel before a grave 
they had just been forced to dig. Their 
parish priest, Rev. Petronilo Castafieda, 
was one of their number. The priest 
piously started to intone with exemplary 
fervor the sacred verses of the Twenty- 
third Psalm in beautiful Tagalog. 
Halfway through the Psalm, a Japanese 
soldier with a single stroke of his sword, 
and a skill that would have done honor 
to any savage head-hunter, cut off the 
head of the first doomed Aglipayan in 
line. The victim’s body dropped 
bluntly into the grave, while the cold- 
blooded executioner, without halting to 
wipe the dripping blood from the 
sword, approached the next man. It 
was at this crucial moment that a sudden 
tornado of shellfire broke loose all 
around the monstrous scene. The 
startled Japanese vanished into thin air, 
and the executioner, cowering like a 
yellow dog, dropped his sword and 
fled in a panic of fear. 


It took several minutes for the six 
surviving Aglipayans, who had_ been 
facing so closely the doors of eternity, 
to realize that the ever-victorious troops 
of General Douglas MacArthur were 
liberating the town. With his bare 
teeth, one of them began to cut loose 
the ropes of the priest. Once freed, 
Father Castafeda hurriedly untied the 
hands of his five parishioners, and all 


hastened to welcome, almost crazed 
with joy, the onrushing Americans who 
quickly gave them the opportunity to 
taste their first life-restoring American 
cigarette in three years. 

Thus were Father Castaneda and his 
five companions saved from the clutches 
of death, but to their last day on earth, 
they will bear the scars of the inhuman 
torture they endured at the hands of 
the Japanese soldiery. Previous to 
being brought to the scene of their 
frustrated execution, they had~ been 
hung by the feet for two consecutive 
days and nights, without a taste of 
food or a drop of water. Their guilt 
had been rendering aid to the guer- 
rillas. 

The above-mentioned incidents are 
only two out of countless similar events 
in the life of the Independent Church of 
the Philippines under the Japanese 
regime. In several provinces, _ like 
Cebu, not a single Aglipayan priest was 
left with the invaders. They had. all 
deserted their convents and fled with 
their congregations to the mountains. 
In other provinces, it being impossible 
to flee to the mountains due to the large 
size of their flocks, the priests remained 
at their posts, but always endeavoring 
to place themselves at the greatest pos- 
sible distance from the Japanese. 


Aglipayan priests died 

on the field of battle 

Several of our priests have died with 
their men on the field of battle, like 
Chaplain Antonio Donato, Rev. Aramil 
and Rev. Bonifacio Puruganon, Jr. 
Many others suffered death amidst ter- 
rible tortures as did Rev. Narciso 
Umali, young parish priest of Taguiig, 
Rizal Province, a tiny town very near 
to Manila. He, with three hundred and 
eighty-four male members of his con- 
gregation, was killed on the first day of 
December of the year 1944. 

I must also mention the case of 
Chaplain Macario Ga, who acted as 
interpreter to Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
during his tour of the Philippines in 
1939. Enraged at their failure to cap- 
ture Chaplain Ga, the Japanese coldly 
murdered his old mother and young 
sisters and brothers together with more 
than two thousand of his townsmen in 
Buenavista, Island of Guimaras. Like- 
wise the wife and two children of 
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Bishop Gregorio Felipe were massacred 
at the town of San Pedro, Province of 
Antique. One of the children was 
Gregorio, Jr., a godson of Dr. Cornish 
by baptism. 

Not everything was blood and tears 
during those dark, tragic days. When 
the puppet Republic of the Philippines 
was established by imperial decree—the 
first time in history that despotism at- 
tempted to give birth to a republic— 
the writer was ordered to deliver a 
radio sermon upon the event. He 
readily complied and read before the 
microphone the virile words of Edward 
Everett Hale about “The Foundations 
of the Republic.” He had only sub- 
stituted the words American Republic 
by “The Republic of the Philippines.” 
The Japanese never’ suspected the 
plagiarism or the source of the sermon, 
and were so pleased that they re- 
produced parts of it in the Tokio press. 
Such is the irresistible power of truth 
and right! 


To be read in reverse 


Then there was the occasion when, 
during Christmas services last Decem- 
ber 25, at the Maria Clara Church, 
members of the Religious Section of the 
Imperial Japanese Army unexpectedly 
appeared and began to distribute leaflets 
about the Greater East Asia and the 
so-called Co-Prosperity Sphere. Every- 
body started to read the leaflets with 
utmost attention and. apparent rever- 
ence, but took good care to hold the 
leaflets upside down ina tacit agree- 


ment that Japanese propaganda was to 
be taken in the reverse. 


A new love for America has developed 


Just as a child learns to appreciate 
the true worth of his beloved mother 
only when he is given a harsh step- 
mother to take her place, the Filipinos 
came to appreciate the full significance 
and worth of the Stars and Stripes when 
the American flag vanished temporarily 
from the Filipino skies to give way to 
the suffocating, bloody, Japanese sun. 
During the three dreadful years of 
Japanese oppression, the Filipinos have 
come to love America with a tenderness, 
a worshipful longing, totally incom- 
parable to anything they have felt 
before. 

The Japanese suffered bitter disap- 
pointments in the clergy and lay mem- 
bers of the Independent Church of the 
Philippines. They had underestimated 
the common sense of the Aglipayans 
and had concluded that the Church 
founded by the late Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay was bound together 
by a sort of narrow and _ intolerant 
nationalism. They had stupidly pre- 
sumed that the catchwords “Asia for 
the Asiatics’” would infallibly make of 
us blind tools to their despotism. They 
utterly failed in their estimates. Although 
they took possession of our material 
resources they never conquered our 
souls, because they ignored the decisive, 
formidable, liberal influence exerted 
upon us by the fraternal relationship 
existing between our Church and _ the 


Seated: Bishops Isabelo de los Reyes, Servando Castro, Archbishop Santiago A. Fona- 
cier, Bishops Juan Jamias, Martin Jamias. Standing: Bishops Gregorio Gaerlan, Alex- 
andro Remollino, Leopoldo Ruiz, Gerardo Bayaca, Manuel Aguilar, Pablo Tablante. 


Unitarian Churches of America. The 
Japanese were likewise unaware of the 
broad feeling of cosmopolitanism and 
the exalted sense of human brotherhood 
that our Church, as a member of the 
International Association of Liberal 
Christianity, had imparted to our mil- 
lions. It was due in great measure to 
these influences that the Aglipayans 
found hollow and superficial the Japan- 
ese shibboleth of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
It was just natural for us to prefer to 
render our undivided loyalty to the 
nobler, universal and Christian dictums: 
‘All men are brothers” and “The whole 
human family must be set free.” 

In this regard, I am convinced that 


‘the visits to our churches in the Philip- 


pines of the distinguished American 
Unitarian ministers like Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Dr. Eugene Shippen, 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson, and more par- 
ticularly the visit of Dr. and Mrs. Louis 
C. Cornish, were of invaluable service 
to us. They prepared our people to 
contrast most fittingly the immense 


superiority of American civilization 
and liberalism, with the totalitarian 
order of Japan and its monstrous 
atrocities. 


Before their final departure from the 
City of Manila, the beaten Japanese 
armies ruthlessly sought to revenge 
themselves upon the inhabitants of the 
city. With superlative and senseless 
fury they destroyed our beloved cathe- 
dral, our new Central Theological 
Seminary, the church library and, with 
only one exception, all our temples and 
buildings. At present we are faced 
with the challenging task of reconstruct- 
ing everything from the ground up. In 
our desolation we have been left only 
the possession of a frightful number of 
graves wherein thousands upon thou- 
sands of our dead lie at rest. Yet we do 
not despair, although we beg and expect 
help from our friends and from all good 
women and men. 

American Unitarians 

brought greetings in person 

At the recent General Assembly of 
the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines held in Manila the month of Sep- 
tember of this year 1945, two most out- 
standing American Unitarian laymen, 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard D. Case, of 
Narberth, Pennsylvania, a member of 
the First Church of Philadelphia, and 
Captain George A. Furness, of New 
York City, a member of All Souls’ 
Church, with characteristic Unitarian 
affability, brought us greetings and 
sparks of hope on behalf of the Uni- 
tarians of America. On that solemn 
occasion, our venerable Archbisho 
Santiago Fonacier informed the cece 
of the honor bestowed upon him as our 


Head Bishop, by the grant of the 
degree, honoris causa, of Doctor of 
Divinity by The Meadville Theological 
School. He also spoke of the two days 
of mental torture he was forced to 
endure in the dreaded Fortress of 
Santiago. The Archbishop took advan- 
tage of the occasion to outline his vast 
plans for reconstruction. 

One of the first actions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the passing by un- 
animous vote of two resolutions reiter- 
ating the old friendship and good will 


by RICHARD D. CASE 


LETTER FROM MANILA 


of the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines toward the American Unitarian 
Association and the International As- 
sociation of Liberal Christianity. 

Yes, the Independent Church of the 
Philippines has fulfilled with honor its 
holy mission of preserving in the people 
of the Philippines an unbreakable faith 
in the Fatherhood of God, the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, courage in ad- 
versity, and complete devotion to the 
imperishable ideals of freedom and 
peace on earth. 


A Unitarian layman reports on the Aglipayan Church 


To the Editor: 

This is my long-promised letter re- 
garding the Independent Church of the 
Philippines. 

Just before coming overseas, I read 
that excellent book, Philippines Calling, 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, in which he 
described the Independent Church, 
sometimes known as the Aglipayan 
Church. I was struck by the fact that 
its teachings were virtually Unitarian, 
though of course its ceremonies, in keep- 
ing with the tastes of the Filipinos, were 
much more elaborate than ours. Upon 
landing in the Philippines last spring 
I resolved to find this church which was 
so closely akin to ours, as soon as time 
and circumstances permitted. 

The unit with which I had come was 
stationed for a time in Leyte, but I 
could find no resident there who knew 
of the church. We were camped in a 
rice paddy near Tacloban, and although 
the Japanese confined themselves pretty 
much to the nearby hills, other circum- 
stances prevented my making a thorough 
search for Independent churches. I did, 
however, see the Catholic church at Palo 
which was used as an emergency hos- 
pital during the historic battle for the 
nearby hill last fall. Upon climbing 
the hill and looking into the Jap caves, 
I found it easy to believe that some of 
the toughest fighting in this war was 
in the Pacific theater. 

Later, when we came to Manila, we 
received the shock of our lives. The 
destruction wrought by the Japanese 
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was beyond description. Whole sec- 
tions of the city were wiped out. Office 
buildings of steel and reinforced con- 
crete were a maze of twisted girders 
and blackened, crumbled walls. There 
was no doubt of it, the Japanese de- 
molition squads had been thorough. 
The magnificent educational and gov- 
ernmental buildings south of the Pasig 
River, which the Japanese used as forts, 
were in ruins. The destruction which 
they had deliberately caused through 
revenge was so senseless. We could 
visualize those last frightful days when 
the city was an inferno, swept by ex- 
plosion and flame, and the Japanese 
were commencing to slaughter the in- 
habitants. 

When we arrived, the Japanese were 
making their stand in the mountains to 
the east, though a few still hid in the 
city. These were soon killed or cap- 
tured and the people who had escaped 
to the hills were returning in ever 
increasing numbers. 

It was not possible for many reasons, 
including the pressure of work, to make 
an attempt to find members of the In- 
dependent Church for several months. 
Later, I began making inquiries and 
located the site where the Philippine 
Cathedral had stood on Azcarraga Street, 
and then found the provisional chapel 
for the parish in the rear portion of a 
nearby drugstore. Bishop Manuel 
Aguilar, who was there at the time, 
welcomed me most cordially and _ in- 
vited me to attend the General Assembly 
to be held on the first day of September 
for the election of the Bishop Maximus. 
The meeting, which takes place every 
third year, was to be at the Maria Clara 
Church. That church, located two 
blocks behind Santo Tomas University 


on Venancio Concepcion Street, is the 
only Independent church still standing 
in Manila proper. 

Captain George A. Furness, who is a 
fellow Unitarian, being a member of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, is in the 
same office with me. I told him of my 
discovery and we both went to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, where we were greeted 
with open arms, were led by Archbishop 
Fonacier to a speakers’ table, and were 
introduced to each bishop, parish priest 
and lay delegate individually. We 
were particularly impressed upon meet- 
ing Bishops Servando Castro and Juan 
Jamias, the only two now living of the 
original group of Catholic priests who 
seceded from Rome in 1902 and formed 
the Independent Church. Bishop Isa- 
belo de los Reyes, Jr., Secretary Gen- 
eral and Bishop of Manila, was full 
of questions about the many Unitarian 
friends he had met at the May Meet- 
ings in Boston and during his visits to 
a number of our churches in 1921 and 
1934. 

Bishops Gregorio Felipe and Juan 
Kijano were absent. In 1942 Bishop 
Felix de Leon died of dysentery at the 
age of eighty-six. Bishop Fernando 
Buyser was last heard of three years 
ago and is believed to be dead. There 
is an unconfirmed report that he suffered 
a paralytic stroke while being shouted 
at and cruelly humiliated by Japanese 
officers. The passing of both bishops 
was mourned. 


The bishops entertain 

their American visitors 

After Captain Furness had taken sev- 
eral photographs of the bishops, we 
repaired to the adjoining residence of 
Bishop de los Reyes for a sumptuous 
lunch of deliciously cooked fish, 
chicken, pancit, rice, crisp pork strips, 
salad, rolls and coffee. There we were 
told stories of experiences under the 
Japanese, and, on our part, we gave 
what news we had of mutual Unitarian 
friends. It had been some time since 
the arrival of the last copy of The 
Christian Register, and they felt its 
absence keenly. 

The time for return to our duties was 
almost at hand, but before we departed, 
they honored us by asking that we say 
a few words of greeting from American 
Unitarians at the opening of the after- 
noon session. In our brief talks, we ex- 
plained that we had come not in any 
sense as official representatives, but only 
as two Unitarians from America who 
had learned of our religious kindred 
across the Pacific through Dr. Cornish. 
and were anxious to meet them, and 
to express our deepest admiration for 
the steadfast courage with which they 
faced the terrors of the Japanese and 
the irreparable losses that followed in 
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their wake. Mr. Bautista, a representa- 
tive of the laymen from La Union 
Province, and Bishop de los Reyes, 
representing the clergy, replied in touch- 
ing speeches full of praise for the Uni- 
tarians of America. 

Archbishop Fonacier reappointed 

until September, 1946 

On a later day, we learned from 
Bishop de los Reyes that the assembly 
had confirmed the action of the bishops 
in 1943 in continuing the tenure of 
Bishop Fonacier as Archbishop beyond 
his first three-year term, as no assembly 
for his re-election could be held during 
the occupation, for several reasons. In 
effect the assembly elected him to a 
second term. A new election will be 
held on the first of September, 1946, 
since the church constitution provides 
that an archbishop may not serve for 
more than two terms. 

At the luncheon we had shown the 
Archbishop your communication asking 
me to obtain a letter or editorial for 
The Christian Register. He suggested 
that Bishop de los Reyes write it. I 
am enclosing the original copy. 

Since writing the article, the Bishop 
told us about some of the few amusing 
incidents that occurred during the 
occupation. I repeat them here in case 
you should find them of interest. 

The Bishop first related how, at the 
beginning of the occupation, Lieutenant 
Colonel Narousawa, Chief of the Re- 
ligious Section of the Japanese Army, 
ordered Archbishop Fonacier and 
Bishop de los Reyes to furnish full in- 
formation concerning the Independent 
Church. They furnished as little as 
possible. Later, after reading the re- 
port, Narousawa said he was _ baffled 
as to what the church was. It seemed 
to him to be clearly not Roman Catholic, 
but at the same time it was not like the 
other Protestant churches. He was, he 
said, at a total loss to decide whether 
to put the church under his Catholic 
Section or his Protestant Section. Each 
section, it seems, was anxious to gain 
control of the church. Finally, he asked 
which of the two sections the church 
preferred to be under. Archbishop 
Fonacier replied that it preferred to 
be under neither. Narousawa then de- 
cided to place it directly under himself, 
on the ground that he, too, belonged to 
neither group, adding that the solu- 
tion might also be religiously appro- 
priate as he himself was a Shintoist. 
The remarkable result of this was that 
the Japanese forgot all about the church 
for a time. 

At another conference, Archbishop 
Fonacier had become indignant at 
Japanese methods and used the words 
“freedom” and “liberty.” He was 
harshly told by the Japanese that these 
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words were “bad taste” in Japan. 

The Japanese later tried various 
means of gaining control of the church, 
but were frustrated at every turn. In 
the fall of 1944, they finally created an 
Aglipayan Unit in the Religious Section 
of their Army, and insisted that Bishop 
de los Reyes maintain the heads of the 
unit in his own home. They finally 
compromised by quartering the unit in 
a building adjoining the other side of 
the Maria Clara Church, but forced the 
Bishop to allow the officers to eat at his 
table. The Japanese tried to have a 
general assembly of the church called 
for the purpose of passing a resolution 
of adherence to the Joint Declaration of 
Greater East Asia. Archbishop Fona- 
cier said it was impossible, as none of 
the priests would come, and implied 
that he wanted no part in calling them. 
Next, the Japanese ordered all the 
bishops and priests in the Diocese of 
Manila to meet at the Philippine 
Cathedral in Tondo. On the date set, 
the Japanese officers waited at the 
church, although they knew very well 
that none of the priests would show up. 
Later, they published a false story that 
the meeting had actually been held and 
that the resolution of adherence had 
been passed. This took place about 
December 20, 1944. 

On about the tenth of January, the 
head of the Aglipayan Unit of the 
Japanese Army told Bishop de los 
Reyes “very secretly” that the war was 
lost. He said the Japanese were 
evacuating Manila and advised the 
Bishop to do likewise. This, of course, 
the Bishop declined to do. The unit 
left and that was the last he saw of 
them. However, before departing at 
a later time the main body of the Japa- 
nese soldiers, furious at their defeat, 
vented their anger upon Manila and its 
unfortunate inhabitants, in the frightful 
manner related by the Bishop. 

Japanese fire Independent churches 

The Japanese also set the Pasay 
Church on fire, but the church members 
succeeded in putting out the flames. In 
Manila proper, only the tiny Maria 
Clara Church was untouched, as I have 
already stated. The only other church 
in the Greater Manila Area that escaped 
was the church in Mandaluyong. 

Bishop de ios Reyes barely succeeded 
in saving the Maria Clara Church from 
being turned into a refuge and fort for 
a possible suicide stand by a body of 
150 Japanese soldiers. The group was 


fleeing from the American soldiers who... 


were already in the city, and inde 


were inside the stone walls of the Santo’ 


Tomas enclosure. It was nine o’clock 
in the evening. The Bishop found the 
Japanese in the church, cowering ner- 
vously and flattening themselves when- 


agement. 


ever they saw American flares and 
tracers. They were frightened, but 
were ready to fight with the despera- 
tion of cornered beasts. The Bishop 
calmly approached their commanding 
officer who was in a state of frenzy, his 
sword drawn ready for instant use. He 
told the officer that the church was not 


_the place to hide, and that his men 


would probably be safer elsewhere. He 
finally persuaded the officer to take his 
men farther up a side street. The officer 
immediately took what he thought might 
be a chance to escape with his men out 
of the city, and departed with them. 
Shortly thereafter, an American combat 
vehicle turned into the street. It had a 
large searchlight and the occupants 
shouted, “Have you seen any Japs?” 
These were the first of the Americans 
to enter the city that the Bishop had 
seen, but there was no time for joyous 
greeting. He answered by telling them 
where the Japanese had gone. The 
vehicle began its pursuit. He does not 
know what happened, but later heard a 
neighborhood report that when the 
American vehicle overtook the Japa- 
nese, many of them were killed or cap- 
tured, and that the rest made the mis- 
take of charging into the back entrance 
of the Santo Tomas enclosure where 
they were greeted by a hail of American 
machine-gun bullets. 

And now—reconstruction 

There are other church losses beside 
those I have enumerated. The church 
was by no means wealthy, but now its 
moderate funds all appear to have been 
wiped out, as were likewise those of 
most church members. 

The church has a spirit that cannot 
be broken. It faces a problem of recon- 
struction that is seemingly insurmount- 
able, but the members hope to rebuild 
on an even larger and more permanent 
scale, with such assistance as may be 
given, but principally from their own 
efforts. Reconstruction of a very tem- 
porary nature is already well along. 
Other Protestant denominations have 
expressed their sympathy and desire to 
help, even though in a small way. 
Bishop de los Reyes told me the church 
realizes the heavy demands that may 
be made upon American Unitarians in 
contributing toward the rebuilding of 
Unitarian churches in other countries. 
There is no doubt, however, that some 
contribution to this kindred church, 
even though it be a very modest sum, 
offered as a token of solidarity, will give - 
these valiant people tremendous encour- 
Though their financial need 
is greater than outside contributions 
could hope to satisfy, the mere knowl- 
edge that we are willing to help them 
will be something for which they will 
always be grateful. 


by SENATOR CLAUDE D. PEPPER 


The Meaning of 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


A sEriEs of hearings has just been held by the Senate in Washington, 
one on the Murray Full Employment Bill, another on a bill to increase 
unemployment compensation during the reconversion period, and a 
third on a bill to raise minimum wages for low-paid workers. 


FRANKLY, none of these measures are 
faring too well. Unemployment com- 
pensation has been emasculated. What 
the situation of the other bills will be 
when this article appears in print I 
cannot prophesy. But I can safely state 
that if the democratic forces in America 
do not wake up and make their demands 
for full employment forcibly known to 
the Congress, if they do not put on the 
same kind of pressure for it as its 
opponents are putting on against it, 
then the legislative essentials for full 
employment will not be passed by this 
Congress. 


America as a whole is war-weary. It 
wants to turn away from its problems, 
from the stringencies under which it has 
existed during the war. It is tempted 
to turn to an uncontrolled freedom: an 
irresponsibility that holds very serious 
dangers for the future of our whole 
standard of living, and of the very 
democracy upon which that standard is 


founded. . 


Because of this combination of war- 
weariness and indifference, the reaction- 
aries, the men and organizations who 
neither believe in nor want full em- 
ployment at high income levels, are 
having a field day in their attacks on the 
whole program, and specifically on the 
responsibility of government to insure 
full employment, which is implicit in 
the Murray Full Employment Bill. 

However, another idea has _ been 
spread about by the opponents of the 
total legislative program for full em- 
ployment outlined in this article. It is 
that the Murray Full Employment Bill 
is a panacea. Enact this bill, no matter 
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how amended, they are saying, and full 
employment will be upon us without 
further ado. It will catapult us into 
permanent prosperity, and nothing else 
needed. 

This illusion is just as menacing to 
our future as is the reactionary propa- 
ganda that these same interests are con- 
stantly hammering into the minds of 
American people: the idea that com- 
pletely unregulated “free private enter- 
prise” can permanently assure full em- 
ployment—or, as they would say, “rela- 
tively” full employment. 

Nowhere in the world can job oppor- 
tunities for everyone be assured by 


In this issue “The Christian 
Register” presents two important 
articles on America’s first domes- 
tic problem, full employment. 
Upon the immediate solution of 
this problem hangs the success of 
many other social advances for 
the American people. No Uni- 
tarian, dedicated to the religious 
values inherent in social progress, 
can afford to miss these two arti- 
cles. 


leaving the problem up to uncontrolled 
private enterprise, or merely by passing 
a law making it national policy that we 
shall have full employment. Free pri- 
vate enterprise, naturally concerned with 
maximizing its own profits rather than 
production, must of necessity share the 
burden of providing jobs for all with 
government, which has a concern for 
all, if production and consequently em- 
ployment are to be increased to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Government must not only provide 
the basic foundations of an expanding 
economic system but even specific em- 
ployment opportunities when, as, and 


if private enterprise fails to hold up its 
end of the job. 


For this reason, it is of the greatest 
importance that every intelligent Ameri- 
can understand that the Murray Full 
Employment Bill is merely a start in the 
right direction. It outlines a policy, 
but it does not implement it. A whole 
series of laws must be entered on the 
books, which, in their sum, will actually 
create the job opportunities needed for 
full employment. 


These laws do not set up wide areas 
of “government jobs.” With but a few 
exceptions, they are designed to create 
the necessary economic and social at- 
mosphere in which private enterprise 
may operate more adequately to achieve 
a genuinely prosperous economy. Some 
of the bills, it is true, will increase the 
number of Federal jobs—but in fields 
that have for decades, even for centuries, 
been the responsibility of government. 


Fourteen reasons for action 


Let me review very briefly the more 
than a dozen major areas in which 
Federal legislation is essential—together 
with the matter of policy itself, which is 
covered by the Murray bill—if we are 
to achieve full employment. 

First, equal opportunity must be 
guaranteed all Americans, regardless of 
race, color, creed or sex. Restricting 
women workers, for example, cuts our 
national productivity by as much as a 
fourth. 


Second, benefits and opportunities 
for war veterans must be widened and 
liberalized. The employment of most 
of our twelve million veterans at well- 
paying jobs, and the enrollment of those 
qualified in educational institutions for 
the purpose of increasing their earning 
capacity and the nation’s depleted 
supply of skilled scientists and techni- 
cal personnel, will be a tremendous step 
toward true full employment. 


Third, we must continue those con- 
trols needed to assure human as well as 
industrial reconversion at the lowest 
cost in human suffering. Higher unem- 
ployment compensation to prevent loss 
of purchasing power, maintenance of 
essential price controls, and continua- 
tion of high excess profits taxes are the 
most important parts of this reconver- 
sion program. 

Fourth, we must establish permanent 
floors under agricultural prices, and 
widen domestic and foreign markets for 
the products of our farms. 

Fifth, government-owned war sur- 
pluses and productive facilities must be 
distributed so that small businesses, 
farmers and nonprofit agencies may 
have a fair chance to obtain them. At 
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all costs we must avoid increasing the 
tendency of industry in America to be 
more and more monopolized by a few 
great aggregations of capital. 

Sixth, ways must be found to make 
certain that the amazing scientific re- 
search resources that were uncovered 
during the war are put wholly to the 
use of the American people in the years 
of peace and that research be made a 
continuing national responsibility. 

Seventh, by increasing the statutory 
minimum wage, and by maintaining 
Federal machinery to guarantee fair 
collective bargaining, we must assure a 
high income level throughout industry, 
business, the professions, and agricul- 
ture. Full employment at high income 
levels is the only kind of full employ- 
ment worth talking about. 

Eighth, we must make it possible for 
business and industry to sell ever-in- 
creasing amounts of our production in 
foreign markets without the restrictions 
of cartels. Large exports on a sound 
financial basis are essential for full em- 
ployment at home. 


Ninth, an all-out housing program 
must be launched, by co-operation of 
industry and government, the purposes 
of which will be to clear the slums, 
provide new housing at rents or sale 
prices low enough to reach the great 
mass market as yet untouched by the 
private builder, and to erect public 
housing for those whom private indus- 
try cannot supply because their incomes 
are too low. 


Tenth, essential public construction 
projects, such as hospitals, schools, 
libraries, highways, airports, must be 
undertaken on an expanded scale by 
Federal, local and state governmental 
units, without regard for the rise and 
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fall of private levels ot construction 
activity. 

Eleventh, we must immediately ex- 
pand our health and medical facilities. 
We need more doctors, more nurses, 
more dentists, more technical people. 
We need better hospital care, especially 
in rural areas. We need better public 
health and preventive medical work, and 
more of it. We must have greatly in- 
creased research into the causes and 
cures of disease. Finally, we must 
eliminate the factor of cost as the bar- 
rier to maintaining a healthy people. 

Twelfth, our educational plant must 
be expanded and improved, and our 
teachers be better rewarded, by Federal 
aid to the states. Young men and 
women who have the ability to become 
experts in all branches of learning, but 
lack the funds to undertake the training, 
must also be assisted by Federal loans 
or grants. 

Thirteenth, in order to assure the wise 
husbandry of our national resources, we 
must provide for co-ordinated regional 
resource development in programs 
modeled, at least in philosophy, after 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

And finally, we must work out a tax 
program that will at once increase the 
purchasing power of the great majority 
of Americans in the lower income 
brackets, and at the same time provide 
incentives to industry to raise produc- 
tion quotas and lower costs. 

This is the program. It may sound 
elaborate, it may sound overambitious, 
it may sound visionary to some practi- 
cal people. 

The alternative is fascism 

Democracy is vision. We have never 
accomplished one major social aim in 
our country that the conservatives, the 
realists, the hardheaded did not call 
visionary and impossible. We are, as 
a nation, accustomed to doing the im- 
possible. The discovery and develop- 
ment of atomic power was “impossible.” 
But we did -it. 

If we can afford to spend two billions 
of dollars to make one scientific dis- 
covery, we can afford to expand our 
economy to bring full employment at 
high incomes to all people. We must 
afford it. The alternative we all know. 
It is depression. It is a large permanent 
reservoir of unemployed who will be 
permanent charges against the govern- 
ment and drag down the productivity 
and well-being of the nation. 

It is, in the long run, the out-and- 
out danger of fascism or of social revo- 
lution in America, such as would arise 
from a continuation of insecurity, 
poverty and mass unemployment. 

This nation is not yet worn out. It 
is not yet ready to lean back and accept 
authoritarian or fascist dictatorship. It 


is still a democracy. Our task, the 
greatest task we have ever faced, is to 
make certain that the efficiency of our 
economic democracy, so well demon- 
strated in war, will within the im- 
mediate future equal the efficiency of 
our political democracy. For if it does 
not, the enemies of the people—hate, 
greed, selfishness, lust for power, prej- 
udice, and all that is meant by the 


’ word fascism—will have their chance in 


the United States, their longawaited 
opportunity. 

If we want to defeat those enemies, 
if we want a prosperous, healthy and 
happy America, we must achieve full 
employment and all that that phrase 
means, as I have described it. And we 
must achieve it now. Tomorrow will 
be too late. 


THE REGISTER 
RECOMMENDS 


RADIO 
MARTHA DEAN PROGRAM with Rev. 


A. Powell Davies as guest speaker. 


WOR November 19, 3:00-3:30 P. M. 
THE CHURCH OF THE AIR. CBS. 


Coast-to-coast network. Rev. Payson 
Miller of the Unitarian Meetinghouse, 
Hartford, Connecticut, speaker. No- 
vember 25, 10-10:30 a. m. EST. Sub- 
ject: “Global Religion.” 


MOVIES 


THE TRUE GLORY. A top documen- 
tary film prepared by the United States 
Signal Corps and other allied photog- 
raphers. A thrilling picture telling the 
story of the war from the Normandy 
beaches to Berlin. Not to be missed. 
Columbia Pictures release. General 
Eisenhower supervised the final editing 
of the several films. 


General Dwight Eisenhower 


by JOSEPH BARTH 


Do Unitarians Believe in the 


RIGHT TO WORK? 


Untit recently in human history every person in the Western world 
has had a job. For most people that job was to wrest from earth or 
sea the wherewithal to stay alive and to do it in the society of one’s 
fellows in such a way as to merit eternal life in one of the “many man- 
sions” reserved in the “next” world for all faithful workers. 


THE job was frequently a job of long 
hours. It was often a backbreaking job 
and nasty. Like as not it was a job un- 
certain in its rewards and at best miser- 
ably low in the wages it paid. 
what with heartbreaking floods and 
barren droughts and fires unexpected 
and savage storms at sea, and pests, and 
diseases, and killing frostsvand all such 
unfeeling acts of “nature,” it is doubt- 
ful if mankind would have kept its 
heart for the long job, the hard job, the 
job-to-do-over and over again, had it 
not been for hope of one of those 
mansions in the sky in the sweet bye and 
bye. 

But though dreary the job and ardu- 
ous the job and unrewarding the job, 
the job was always there somewhere 
waiting to be done, and the hope of the 
mansion coupled with fear of “the 
burning” plus hunger pains in the belly 
was usually more than enough to put a 
person to work. A storm might wash 
away and smash up on the rocks a hun- 
dred lobster traps—God didn’t sud- 
denly take a notion to move the Atlantic 
coastline two thousand miles to the 
south, leaving a fisherman starving on 
the edge of a newly created desert. 
Maybe the hillside was rocky and un- 
yielding at its best; at least there was 
always a new stone to be picked up in 
it the next time one looked at it, and 
always at least a few bushels of pota- 
toes rather than a great sign suddenly 
glowering “NO HELP.” Eating might 
be slim if you were a Negro but some- 
how the Almighty didn’t seem to give 
catfish any special set of tricks with 
which to avoid the wiles of a black man 
or woman with a fishline. Indeed, in 
the old days pushcarts didn’t by their 
very nature seem to fall apart for Jews 
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any more quickly than they did for 
Gentiles, though in neither case were 
they easy to get up a hill. And though 
it is true that an occasional woman was 
sent to jail without even so much as her 
sewing basket with her to occupy her 
time, still. there was no wholesale con- 
demnation of the fair sex to life in a 
two to five-room set of cubicles and the 
Chinese torture of listening to soap- 
operas as the major approved occupa- 
tion. 


Men and machines 


The present day, picking at the first 
full fruitage of the industrial revolution, 
is in its very facts of life a very differ- 
ent world from that of a century or of 
twenty centuries ago. Accordingly, 
ethical principles and action-in-fairness 
must be based, not on the facts of the 
past but on present circumstance. 


Nowadays, in urban life the thing one 
may be surest of is this: if there is a 
job going a great part of it will go to a 
machine. The corollary is that if you 
want a job you have to know how to 
plan, design, produce or operate some 
kind of machine. And that is what in 
a highly mechanized society many, many 
men and women have done. They have 
specialized in knowledge of how to do 
some little job connected with the whole 


process of machine production. They 
have been asked to do it. They have 
been pressured to do it. They have 


been wooed away from the farm or the 
kitchen to do it. The Chamber of 
Commerce has insisted they do it to 
make their town as important as Yon- 
dertown. So they have done it. And 
now they want a job. They want to 
earn—very indirectly from the earth or 
sea, most of them—that which will feed 
their body hunger, they want to earn and 
pay for in security, if not a mansion, at 
least a tight roof over their heads. They 
wan! to spend themselves, their lives, 
in effort creative of good for themselves, 


O.W.I. 
“They are trained to specialized work and 
they want a job.” 


and their fellows. They are alive and 
they feel they have a right to life. They 
live, they are trained to specialized 
work. They want to spend their lives 
usefully. They want a job. Life with- 
out occupation in meaningful endeavor 
is empty, vapid and mostly rather 
hungry. They want work. Thousands 
of men and women who have been turn- 
ing out the instruments of war and of 
civilian products want a job. Thou- 
sands more who until recently have been 
engaged in.the business of war are eager 
to throw themselves with equal dedica- 
tion into the business, of peacetime 
living. Do men and women have a 
right to work? To ariswer anything 
other than “yes” is in a machine age to 
come very near to saying that men and 
women have no significant right to life 
itself. 

Yet Walter Lippmann, in a recent 
column, warns us of the “danger” even 
of speaking about “the rights to work”; 
especially he warns against using this 
phraseology in legislative halls. As I 
understand him, he argues that we 
shouldn’t be talking in legislative circles 
about the “right to work,” first of all, 
because our government-industry rela- 
tions are not now set up to produce 
jobs for all persons. In the second 
place, he says we shouldn’t use the 
phrase “right to work” because if we 
do people will come to think they have 
such a right and so will demand that 
government and industry together plan 
jobs for everyone who needs one. I do 
not know exactly how prepared govern- 
ment and industry are to see to it that 
all persons who need jobs get work. 
But I am morally certain that a society 
that demands that its members pre- 
pare themselves for specialized func- 
tions by learning “more and more about 
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less and less” has as its duty to see to it 
that such persons are employed to use 
their special knowledge. Failing that, 
all such persons have a right to such 
re-education from society as will fit them 
for the type of work in which there are 
jobs. How any person calling himself 
religious can fail to make this ethical 
demand of his government, of the cor- 
porations in his society, and of himself, 
and still say that he believes in life “as 
a value,” “human life as sacred,” “the 
dignity of the individual” etc., is more 
than I can understand. For a religious 
institution to stand in our day amidst 
the facts of our life and fail to be mili- 
tantly insistent on the right of all per- 
sons to a job is automatically to relegate 
itself to the realm of the soporific and 
the ethically spurious. 


We must find a 
better answer 


Of course, as any practical-minded 
person of intelligence realizes, we do 
not now have the government-business 
co-operation that insures a job to 
each person who needs it. We have let 
the machinery of production grow and 
grow in our midst. The chief interest 
of those creating that machinery has so 
far been an interest in money profit. 
Humanity and its relationship and 
adjustments to that machine process 
have been largely left out of considera- 
tion, until at this moment, when mill- 
ions of men will be returning from the 
armed services overseas, and certainly 
deserving of a job, we are unprepared 
to. see to it that they have that basic 
requirement of,a good life. So far the 
major answer that has been put in 
practice is the old, old, cut-throat 
answer: fire Mary and Rastus and Ike 
to give Jim a chance. But we must find 
a different answer—a much more crea- 
tive and ethical answer than that. We 
must do it if for no other reason than 
the fact that we are now ethical enough 
not to let Mary and Rastus and Ike 
actually starve in body among us. 
Which means in one of its implications 
that we are now dedicated in action to 
the principle of feeding the unemployed. 
But this is a palliative principle. Those 
unemployed do not like public dole 
better than do the taxpayers, rich and 
poor, who pay for it. The creative 
answer to the problem of unemployment 
lies in the direction of a full use of our 
productive facilities, in high salaries, 
in shorter hours, in work spread over 
large numbers of people, in the sharing 
of profits from the use of machinery, 
both by way of lower costs to the con- 
sumers and by way of higher wages and 
actual profit sharing with workers. 
After all, Mary and Rastus and Ike have 
had a job during this war. They were 
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The Church of the 
LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


The Controversy in Illinois 


A soy, his mother and a Unitarian 
minister in Urbana, Illinois, have made 
theological commotion in.recent weeks. 
The matter at issue in the beginning 
was the old question of religious instruc- 
tion for public-school children during 
their school hours. This involves the 
principle, dear to the American heart, 
of separation of church and state. The 
boy and his mother protested against 
weekday classes in religion, which are 
in operation in many states. The minis- 
ter agreed with them, according to 
reports that were spread in the news- 
papers from coast to coast. 

This publicity passed from church- 
state argument to the doctrinal question 
of God. The judge in the case, it seems, 
provoked both the parent and the son 
to declare they were atheists. Other 
statements concerned the meaning of 
Jesus; these ranged from his never 
having lived to a pale tribute that was 
less than nothing at all. 

Now the press is ‘notoriously bungling 
in presenting such theological subjects. 
Out of this episode the impression went 
abroad that Unitarians are atheists and 
have nothing in their hearts for the 
First Christian and hence are outside 
Christendom altogether. 

Letters have been coming to the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, show- 


-ing once more that theology is the most 


interesting element in religion. As Dr. 
David Rhys Williams says, “the most 


important thing about a man is his 


theology.” The things that he believes, 
the ultimate conceptions of his faith, 
reveal the man and all that in him is. 
That lodging-house keeper was on solid 
ground when she said, according to 
G. K. Chesterton, that she did not want 
any character reference from a young 
man who wished to rent a room; let 
him tell her what his theology was and 
that would decide the matter. 

The comments of our members show 
they hold fundamental beliefs seriously. 
Mr. Charles H. Collins, of Ensley, Ala- 
bama, has a letter in the Birmingham 
News on the Urbana case. He takes no 
stock in the “J-am-an-atheist” business. 
That vapid negation he and most of us 
thought had passed into limbo a genera- 
tion ago. “A little convincing by a 
superior intelligence is what the boy 
needs,” say Mr. Collins. The mother 
“knows in her heart that the universe 
is idea, space and time.” He agrees 
with her that there is no Old Mar in 
the Sky, and believes “she will be com- 
pelled to recognize a Supreme Intelli- 
gence.” Plainly, she is no atheist, for 
she asks, “Why do you make God a 
Man?” God for Mr. Collins is “the 
highest conception of perfection.” 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship, 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


glad to have one. We were glad to 
have them work. And Mary and 
Rastus and Isaac fought abroad in this 
war and are Coming home to us. While 
we are thinking of jobs we may as well 
include them in our plans along with 
those for Jim and GI Joe. All the 
human beings who want a job and have 
a right to it aren’t in the Army. The 
fact is that no workers when they seek 
jobs will be in the armed services. Much 
more than patriotism is involved in this 
issue. It is a basic ethical issue, a 
New Duty for us in the making, based 
on the new facts of machine production. 
In it there is only one ethical question to 
be answered: Is the status quo more to 
be revered than the needs and the pos- 
sibilities of creative individuals? Or, 
in terms of the method by which full 
employment may be achieved, the ques- 
tion might be put this way: Has any 
corporation executive or board of direc- 


tors the right to lead billions of dollars 
worth of machinery into a sit-down 
strike? - Religion says no. Men of 
religious spirit will say no. And they 
will insist that those in positions of 
authority in business and in government 
plan together to use creatively not only 
all of our productive machine capacity 
but the ingenuity and abilities of every 
man and woman who seeks to help in 
the creation of a stable physical base for 
a good life. To instill in all persons 
the hope for this practical goal in this 
life, to insist that leaders in business 
and in government work to this end— 
this is a primary job for religion in 
our day. We can afford to give up 
imaginative living in one of those 
“many mansions” promised by the re- 
ligion of old to our ancestors if, in our 
day, we can see the practicable hope of 
a real home, just down the street from a 
good job. 


by ANDREW ROTH 


WHAT PRICE DEMOCRACY 
IN JAPAN? 


In Japan we face our severest challenge and greatest opportunity as 
social engineers attempting the transition from a warlike and oppres- 
sive regime to one that will favor democracy and peace. To date we 
appear to have a number of negative accomplishments. We have made 
progress in demilitarizing Japan and dismantling some of the institu- 
tions that have sparked its aggressive imperialism and maintained a 


straitjacket on the thinking and activity of its people. 


But a pro- 


gram adequate to the task of reorientating a nation cannot be purely 
negative, for that leads to sullenness, despair and apathy. 


THE Japanese not only must be won 
away from the old. They must be 
turned toward the new. New leaders, 
new ideas, social, economic and _ poli- 
tical reforms must point the way to 
the future. We have been callous and 
shortsighted in this regard. ~ At this 
writing we have done virtually nothing 
to free the tens of thousands of demo- 
crats, liberals, Christian humanists, 
agrarian reformers and leftists who 
have rotted in Japan’s jails for their 
opposition to fascism and war. 

Reorientating a nation with such 
deep feudal-fascist roots is a complex 
and difficult job. Therefore it is all 
the more important that we should seek 
out and encourage all the groups that 
are capable and desirous of working 
with us in the renovation and purifica- 
tion of Japan. 

Enlightened Christianity can play an 
important role in Japan. The emphasis 
of Protestantism upon individual rights 
and obligations can help destroy 
Japan’s feudal mentality much as it did 
in the Protestant Reformation in 
Europe. 


Japanese Christianity has already 


fathered a certain amount of liberalism. 


The women’s movement for equal rights 
was launched early in the ’twenties by 
Christian women. Yuki Ikeda, cour- 
_ ageous and lovely coleader of the Japa- 
nese Anti-War League at Chungking, 
became interested in progressive ideas 
through the Christian reform movement 
of Toyohiko Kagawa, once a shining 
light of Christian and forward-looking 
circles. Unfortunately, Kagawa now 
uses Christian phrases to sugar-coat his 
abject apologetics for Japan’s imper- 
ialism. 

It should be recognized at the outset, 
however, that neither Christianity nor 
political democracy are going to make 


any considerable progress in Japan 
unless they link themselves with the 
people’s basic strivings for social and 
economic improvements. It is true that 
man cannot live by bread alone. But 
it is also true that he cannot subsist on 
a strict diet of ideas. In Europe today 
the most virile political and religious 
groups are those that fought actively 
in the underground in defense of the 
basic political and economic needs of 
the people. In Japan tomorrow the 
people will turn to those groups that 
demonstrate an interest in their welfare. 


AnprEw Roru, author of “Dilemma in . 

Japan,” a recently published book on 

democratic potentials in Japan, has served 

as Research Associate of the International 

Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 


This is true of nations as well as polit- 
ical and religious groups. Although 
we are the victors, our country is on 
trial today in Japan. Thus far we have 
shown a considerable partiality for the 
rich and well-born. Our reporters seem 
willing to accept the Harvard-accented 
“explanations” of aristocrats and big 
businessmen delivered over thick steaks 
broiled in butter. We seem less sympa- 
thetic toward the problems of burnt-out 
city-dwellers, debt-burdened and _ land- 
hungry peasants and much-persecuted 
anti-fascists. 

This is both unfair and dangerous. 
The consistent and courageous anti- 
militarists are to be found in the polit- 
ical prisons and not in the counting- 
houses. There was an underground 
opposition to militarism, most of it 
centered in the factories and the univer- 
sities. These people braved jail, torture 


_and death to oppose the ruthless mili- 


tarists. But we restrict our favors to 
the fawning opportunists who yester- 
day were allies of the military fascists 
and are seeking to dupe us today in 
order to betray us tomorrow, 


We can support democratic forces 

Luckily, we can still grasp our 
opportunity to carry through a demo- 
cratic renovation in Japan. We can 
open the jails and free the tens of thou- 
sands of political prisoners. We can 
remove the totalitarian-minded bureau- 
crats and replace them by persons with 
a consistent record of opposition to 
militarism and dedicated to measures 
that will uproot the old regime. We 
can provide radio and press facilities 
for liberals and anti-fascists. We can 
facilitate the work of agrarian reform- 
ers who seek to eliminate the chronic 
land problem which has provided so 
many fanatical recruits for military 
fascism. We can encourage labor 
unionists who seek a living wage—thus 
encouraging industrial democracy and 
helping to eliminate the threat of cut- 
throat competition. We can assist those 
educators striving to teach democracy 
and harass those seeking to perpetuate 
the feudal-fascist indoctrination of the 
past. 

Ours is both the supreme power and 
the supreme opportunity. But we can 
realize our opportunities only by con- 
structive measures which harness the 
power of discontent to a broad move- 
ment capable of carrying through the 
required purification and the construc- 
tion of a new Japan upon new and safe 
foundations. In the memory of those 
who died to restore the Pacific to its 
name, we can do no less. 


Since this article was written orders have 
been issued for the release of political 
prisoners. Tue Eprror 
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UNITARIAN VOICES 


A progress report on Unitarian Advance 


Nore.—At the request of “The Christian 
Register,” the following report was pre- 
pared by the Division of Publications of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
projects listed were approved by the 
Division’s Advisory Council, and m turn 
approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Association at its October meeting. 


Next Sunday, some 325 Unitarian min- 
isters will stand behind 325 pulpits in 
the United States and Canada and will 
utter some one million words. These 
are voices of Unitarianism. Their words 
will reach some thirty-five thousand 
men and women sitting in their pews; 
and these in due course can be expected 
to pass on to other people some of the 
ministers’ words and some of their own. 
These are voices of Unitarianism. 

During the next week, some ten thou- 
sand copies of publications—carrying 
the words of several score different Uni- 
tarian authors—will reach ten thousand 
persons. These are voices of Unitar- 
ianism. 


x wk * 


This Division’s job is to implement 
Unitarian Advance by carrying effective 
Unitarian voices to the broader public. 
It is too early in the program to tell 
how effectively this job can be done. 
We are determined to use, as well as we 
know how, the proved vehicles of mod- 
ern communication, in full hope that 
the public will be receptive. 

Unitarians are continually demon- 
strating, with considerable vigor and 
occasionally some heat, their ability to 
communicate among themselves. (This 
is characteristic of present-day intellec- 
tuals, such as make up much of the 
Unitarian fellowship. Dr. Howard 
Mumford Jones, President of the 
American Academy of Arts und Sciences, 
recently stated: “... if learning... is 
really going to guide American culture, 
I for one am deeply convinced that the 
immediate problem is that we shall 
learn how to communicate with the 
general public. So far, like the liberals, 
we [scholars] mainly write at each 
other.” Almost certainly, “liberals” here 
would include religious liberals.) 

We Unitarians, over the past several 
generations, have been demonstrating 
along with the scholars a certain in- 
ability to communicate with the general 
public—the people who, in Dr. Jones’ 
words, “rather humbly want wisdom 
and understanding.” Evidence of this 
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fact is that we have for all these gen- 
erations been a rather “private” group; 
and that even with impressive growth; 
in some sections of the country in recent 
years, we still number less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the population. 


Two major assumptions 

The Division of Publications has an 
assignment from the Board to carry the 
word of Unitarianism and liberal re- 
ligion to the general public. In carry- 
ing out this assignment, the Division. is 
proceeding on the primary assumption, 
and with the conviction, that Unitarian- 
ism and liberal religion should have 
some of the most potent voices in our 
society. 

Also, the Division is operating on the 
secondary assumption that important 
elements of our society will be satisfac- 
torily receptive to the words of Unitar- 
ianism. (We must test the validity of 
this assumption, using the modern 
techniques of public-opinion analysis, 
and chart the findings. These charts 
will be compared with other charts 
reflecting the successive ebbs and flows 
of Unitarianism over the decades and 
with other pertinent data that will help 
us get a sense of direction.) 

Carrying the words of Unitarianism 

Proceeding for the time being on the 
basis of the above assumptions, the Di- 
vision will seek to implement, reinforce 
and extend the voices of Unitarianism— 
the voices of all representative groups 
of Unitarian thought, in the hope they 
will prove effective with the larger 
public. 

This program will involve no magic. 
We shall use tried and proved methods 
for carrying the words of Unitarians— 
both to “plain Americans’ who may be 
persuaded to join with other like- 
minded people in our Unitarian organ- 
izations, and also to people of special 
influence in our society who may or 
may not join our organizations but who 
in our view can serve society by carry- 
ing out the principles of liberal re- 
ligion. 

We shall, then, communicate the 
words of Unitarians to the broader pub- 
lic, with the fervent hope that, after all 
these decades, we Unitarians will now 
be able to do more than “write at each 
other.” And we shall try to be guided 
in the presentation of these words 
—in the designing and _ production 
of publications —- by the question: 
“How can we attract, interest and 


NO MAGIC 


“The Division will seek to imple- 
ment, reinforce and extend the 
voices of Unitarianism—the voices 
of all representative groups of Uni- 
tarian thought, and hope they will 
prove effective with the larger pub- 
lic. This program will involve no 
magic.” 
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persuade people who are not now Uni- 
tarians?” Jf we want to do more than 
to keep on communicating “with each 
other,” we in this Division can’t let our- 
selves decide a question solely on the 
basis that “why, we’ve been doing it 
that way for 124 years!” A _ study 
might well indicate that “that” way is 
still the most effective way to reach, in 
1945, the larger public. But, con- 
sidering the “less that one-tenth of 
one per cent” mentioned earlier, the 
old way might be reviewed in the 
Unitarian spirit of the open mind. 
Channing in 1825 did not rely on the 
methods of 1725. If we want results 
in 1945, we must be as enterprising in’ 
terms of our own time as Channing 
was in his. 

Book publishing 

One of our basic vehicles for Unitar- 
ian words is the Beacon Press. In the 
past four years, its operations have 
more than doubled. Its potentialities 
for growth and influence, we believe, are 
only beginning to be realized. Unitar- 
ians enjoy the highest individual income 
of any denomination in the United 
States, and probably buy and read as 
many books as any similar group. Yet 
we are selling an average of about one- 
half a book per year, only, to individual 
Unitarians. Many a Unitarian has yet 
to hear of the existence of the Press. 

The promotion activities of the Press 
are being expanded. The Division is 
building a mailing list of individual 
Unitarians, and this will be used for 
the distribution of Beacon Press sales 
literature, as well as other promotion 
material. We hope that the market 
for Beacon Press books can be built up 
to the point where the publication of 
a greater number of Unitarian manu- 
scripts can be undertaken each year, 
and in larger editions. Under the guid- 
ance of the Editorial Committee, which 
includes representative Unitarians of a 
wide range of viewpoints, manuscripts 
submitted by representative religious 
liberals of varying views will be pub- 
lished and promoted. The Beacon Press 
hopes to market thirty thousand volumes 
during the next fiscal year. 


Among the editorial projects under 
way is a popular book on the subject of 
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Here’s one way of getting Unitarianism into the news: the First Unitarian Church, St. 


Louis, dramatized Europe’s need for food by sending cans to their congressmen. News- 
papers took pictures, and the AP sent the story nation-wide from Washington. 


Unitarianism in the world today, with 
chapters being written by ten promi- 
nent authors both in this country and 
overseas. Several chapters are already 
in hand. The Press is considering 
undertaking an annual compendium 
under a title such as: “Twelve Liberal 
Sermons of 1946,” and of a series of 
inexpensive “‘pocketbook” collections of 
Channing, Parker and Emerson. 


_ The Christian Register 

Another of the basic vehicles for the 
words of religious liberalism is The 
Christian Register. The editorial con- 
tent of this monthly magazine is deter- 
mined .solely by the editor and the 
magazine's own Editorial Board. The 
Division of Publications functions by 
attempting to broadcast the editorial 
contents to a larger audience, both by 
promoting the circulation and by har- 
nessing other means of communication 


(a recent example: a commercial insti- ° 


tution published a Christian Register 
article in the form of quarter-page ad- 
vertisements in more than one hundred 
of America’s largest newspapers). 

The Christian Register is aiming for 
a circulation of ten thousand by the 
end of 1946—and considers this only a 
beginning. It is facing a number of 
problems in its efforts to make it more 
than an organ in which Unitarians 
“mainly write at each other.” The staff 
and the Editorial Board are attempt- 
ing to solve these problems in terms of 
1945 and of their assignment to attract, 
interest and persuade important ele- 
ments of the larger public. 


Pamphleteering 

The American Unitarian Association 
was originally founded, one hundred 
and twenty years ago, to do among 


other things a large-scale pamphleteer- 
ing job for the denomination. It was 
felt that a national organization was 
needed to carry out a broader program 
than could be handled by individual 
churches. 

Pamphleteering was a great art in 
the America of those days. William 
Ellery Channing and Theodore Parker, 
and, later, Minot Savage, and other 
Unitarian spokesmen, were masters of 
that art. (It is reported that Lincoln 
borrowed the phrase, “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” from a 
Parker pamphlet that was read in every 
corner of early America.) 


Pamphleteering is being revived on 
a major scale in modern America. One 
private concern has recently built up a 
pamphleteering operation with a dis- 
tribution of one million copies of pub- 
lications monthly—and significantly, 
written requests are received for two 
out of every three distributed. 

We believe that Unitarian pamphlet- 
eering can profitably receive the great- 
est expansion of any of our operations 
for the next several years. Pamphleteer- 
ing can be the “advance guard” of Uni- 
tarianism—arousing the initial interest 
in the minds of thousands. Once inter- 
est is won, we can follow through with 
the encouragement of local church afhi- 
liation, promotion of Beacon Press 
books, Christian Register subscriptions, 
Church of the Larger Fellowship mem- 
berships and United Appeal donations. 

As a special project, we are under- 
taking intensive pamphleteering cover- 
age of several thousand of the people 
who exert the greatest influence on pub- 
lic opinion in our country, such as edi- 
tors. writers, commentators, government 
officials, educators, civic leaders. We 


are now building our basic list. 

One of our initial projects is the 
joining of forces with ministers and lay- 
men in the attempt to restore Unitar- 
ianism to the position of prestige it 
enjoyed generations ago. For our part, 
we are planning a series of publications, 
for distribution to America’s opinion 
molders and elsewhere, under titles such 
as “The Unitarian Roots of American 
Democracy,” “ of American 
Science,” with an “omnibus” pamphlet 
summarizing the others, “The Unitar- 
ian Roots of American Greatness.” 

A second project is that of emphasiz- 
ing the partnership of liberal religion 
and science (both natural science and 
social science). Also, we hope to have 
a short series on the broad subject of 
liberal religion “in action” in the mod- 
ern world, and use will be made of the 
Unitarian Service Committee work. 

Church of the Larger Fellowship 

We believe tens of thousands of re- 
ligious liberals living in communities 
where there are no Unitarian churches 
can be persuaded to join the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship. If this can be 
accomplished, the influence of Unitar- 
ianism will be greatly extended, and 
also, nuclei will be fostered in areas 
where Unitarian churches can ultimately 
be established. The promotion of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship is a 
major project. 

Publicity 

We are convinced that a considerable 
volume of constructive news and other 
information about Unitarianism can be 
obtained in the nation’s newspapers, 
magazines and radio. We are enlarging 
our publicity coverage both of denom- 
inational activities and of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

Direct Service 

The Division is being called on to a 
greater and greater extent by churches 
for counsel on promotion operations. 
The staff is delighted to give whatever 
help it can. The Division will soon 
introduce a “Promotion Newsletter” 
that will concentrate on promptly pub- 
lishing, for the benefit of all churches, 
the results of successful promotion pro- 
grams in individual parishes. 
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Many of the projects listed above are 
under way. Others will be undertaken 
in the coming months. None can be 
carried out successfully by any one 
group in the denomination. If Unitar- 
ianism becomes successful in commu- 
nicating with the larger public, it: will 
be only on the basis of broad patterns 
of co-operation throughout the denom- 
ination. The Division will bend every 
effort to that end. 
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by EDWIN H. WILSON 


TO FREE OUR SCHOOLS 


Sectarianism does not belong 
in our American public schools 


RECENTLY a letter came to me from an official of Chicago’s Citizens’ 
Committee expressing regret that in a suit brought to prevent the 
teaching of sectarian religion on released time at Champaign, IIli- 


nois, the action should have been taken by a “militant atheist.” 
newspapers made the most of it,” the letter said. 


“The 


It was an instance 


of a right cause being supported by those strategically inept in calling 
together people who could present a stronger and more logical case. 
Yet, lacking action by groups such as the Unitarians, who have every 
reason, historically, institutionally and on principle, to maintain 
separation of church and state, the leadership in this crucial struggle 
will go by default to other and less desirable quarters. 


Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has 
written: “It was no accident that Massa- 
chusetts under Horace Mann became the 
pioneer in the United States in deliver- 
ing the public schools from ecclesiastical 
direction and supervision.” Historically, 
separation of church and state has re- 
ceived Unitarian support, and Unitar- 
ians should once again, in behalf of 
equal religious liberty for all, take every 
possible step to free our American pub- 
lic schools from the invasion by the 


larger sects that is already under way. - 


It is not only a matter of self-interest 
for us to do so, though actually and 
practically the released-time program 
for religious education, the appropria- 
tion of state or Federal aid to sectarian 
groups, the granting of high-school 
credit for church classes in religion all 
work to the detriment of smaller de- 
nominations such as ours. The larger 
sects can and do maintain classes near 
many schools; they .are able to exert 
political pressure on school authorities, 
and they often bring social pressure on 
our children to study their brand of 
religion. But it is more than a ques- 
tion of self-interest. Separation of 
church and state is the framework of 
tolerance in America, by which each 
citizen is religiously equal before the 
law. 


Epwixn H. Wuson, minister of All Sows’ 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y., is also editor of 
“The Humanist.” He has written many 
articles and spoken throughout America on 
the subject of released-time religious education 
in public schools. He has served Unitarian 
churches in Chicago and Dayton. 
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The use of school time, the frequent 
employment of public funds and build- 
ings by the sects, and the granting of 
credit for high-school graduation for 
sectarian instruction—movements that 
are developing rapidly throughout 
America—enable the churches to use 
the authority of the state over the child 
in_a discriminatory way to coerce chil- 
dren to submit to their instruction. An 
organic relationship between church 
and state is thus established. This 
sectarian utilization of schools points 
directly toward the redevelopment of the 
theocracy from which our Unitarian 
forerunners successfully helped to free 
public education. Already we are on 
the defensive against such a trend. 

Keep church and state separate! 

Into our great democratic melting pot 
—the public school—is introduced a 
divisive religious identification at a time 
when we need unity. Complete separa- 
tion of church and state alone can 
guarantee that the children from the 
many sects of our land will learn to live 
together in peace as equal citizens of a 
democracy. 

When in 1939 a papal pronouncement 
against the alleged “Godlessness” of 
American schools “where Christ is not 
allowed to enter” reported the Pope’s 
grief in the matter, Dr. Charles Lyttle 
of Meadville Theological School said, 
“Watch out! When the Pope grieves 
it means he wants action.” Such action 
was not slow to appear. All over the 
country new legislation was introduced; 
proposals, not only for the use of school 
time, but for the granting of high-school 
credit, for the use of school funds for 


transportation and textbooks in paro- 
chial schools, and for Federal aid to all 
schools, private as well as public, began 
to appear. 

When in 1940 and 1941] secular and 
religious groups of a wide variety, in- 
cluding the city clubs, teachers’ organ- 
izations, the Masons, Christian Scien- 
tists, Greek Orthodox clergymen, Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians who believe in 


the separation of church and state, and 


many others, aligned themselves suc- 
cessfully in Chicago against giving 
public high-school credit for sectarian 
classes, a well-known president of a 
Protestant theological school was heard 
to say, “I can’t oppose this. It means 
jobs for our graduates.” Certainly 
there was a Protestant confession of 
failure in religious education work, a 
failure of nerve, if not also an ethical 
failure, in the willingness to utilize the 
authority of the state over the child to 
advance sectarian interests. 


Orthodox churches chief gainers 

Although the Protestants were the in- 
novators of the released-time program, 
the Roman Catholics are now the chief 
beneficiaries. The recent survey, Re- 
leased Time for Religious Education in 
New York City’s Schools, made by the 
Public Education Association shows 
that, in 88 schools studied, 80:59 per 
cent of the children released are Catho- 
lics, 13.36 per cent are Protestants, and 
5.18 per cent are Jews. In Chicago 90 
schools are releasing children from our 
public schools for classes in Catholic 


_ institutions. 


The New York study and other evi- 
dence justifies the apprehensions ad- 
vanced five years ago. According to 
the Public Education Association sur- 
vey, truancy from the released-time 
classes is frequent. In violation of laws 
of the state of New York principals are 
referring to absentees as “truants” and 
taking the matter up with parents. In 
Religion on School Time, a recent reso- 
lution by the Citizens’ Schools Commit- 
tee of Chicago, whose board is largely 
composed of persons who are church 
members, we read, “It is clear that the 
only advantage to the church in released- 
time religious education is the help of 
compulsory attendance laws.” But the 
advantage is greater than that. The 
released-time program, as in numerous 
New York and Ohio communities, has 
been the opening wedge leading to the 
conduct of the classes on the school 


premises themselves. Moreover, an ad- 
mitted aim from the beginning has been 
to find a way to inculcate sectarian 
viewpoints among children of the 48 
per cent of our population that claims 
no church affiliation. The desire to 
proselytize was manifest. Make no mis- 
take, the goal of the chief beneficiaries 
of this program, as shown by their pub- 
lished words, is to have their religion 
taught integrally with the rest of educa- 
tion. Because the parochial schools 
and the Sunday schools were failing, the 
new policy is to capture the public 
schools. 


Released-time program 
is ineffectively administered 


_ There were other arguments advanced 
in 1939-1941 against released time that 
have since been justified. Children who 
-do not elect to take the courses usually 
suffer because of an agreement with the 
church authorities that nothing impor- 
tant will be taught while their children 
are away from the _ public-school 
classes. Administratively it is a nuisance. 
Said the Chicago statement: “It makes 
school programming difficult.” In 
Chicago the Protestants are working for 
the release of children on different days, 
which can but lead to further confusion 
and difficulties in school administration. 
At the conclusion of its careful survey of 
the released-time program in New York 
the Public Education Association stated: 
“The Public Education Association has 
not altered its original position that the 
law permitting the release of public- 
school children during school hours for 


the purpose of religious education is 
ill-advised.” 

It is our conviction that Unitarians 
everywhere should take the initiative in 
rallying the opposition to released-time 
programs, and that they are in a stra- 
tegically favorable position to do so. 
Hence, we suggest an action program. 


What can we do about it? 


1. Study the issue. The New Republic 
of August 13, 1945, has the best brief 
survey of the present threat to separa- 
tion of church and state. Dr. Moehl- 
man’s book School and Church: The 
American Way offers an invaluable 
understanding of the problem. 


2. The greatest single threat to 
separation of church and state is the 
Mead-Aiken Bill now before Congress. 
This bill proposes to appropriate three 
hundred million dollars for schools, to 
go to private and public education alike, 
which is what the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference has always sought. 
The bill is so devised that it would 
circumvent the will of the citizens in 
states that have constitutional prohibi- 
tions to the use of public funds for such 


a purpose. Write your congressman 
for copies of S. 717, H. R. 3002, study 
the bills and enter your protest. 

3. Be alert to the situation in your 
own community. Call together the po- 
tential supporters of separation of 
church and state and discuss a plan of 
local action to forestall or nullify any 
sectarian invasion of your own public 
schools. 

4. Help your own church and de- 
nomination do a better job of religious 
education, as all churches should, on 
its own time, funds and premises and 
in its own way. 

5. Our denomination as such should 
promote study of the separation of 
church and state through the mainten- 
ance of public schools free of sectarian 
control, culminating the study with the 
devotion to the issue of some of its 
major public meetings at the anniver- 
sary meetings in May and with resolu- 
tions furnished in advance to our con- 
stituencies. 

Clerical politics 

must be examined closely 

Such a program is not one of in- 
tolerance, but would be the defense of 
the basic framework of tolerance and 
religious liberty in America. As Evelyn 
Seeley put it in an article in the July 12, 
1945 issue of PM on the Mead-Aiken 
bill: “Nobody wishes to attack anyone’s 
religion. nor the Catholic church itself. 
But clerical politics are something else 
again and no less subject to scrutiny 
than any other politics.” 

My experience has been that Protes- 
tants who at first thought the released- 
time program a fine idea have on re- 
flection realized that it has serious 
consequences, and many of them when 
drawn into discussion of the issue be- 
come rapidly convinced that it is the 
wrong course for America to take. So 
it may be with some Unitarians. But 
my hazard is that the recent discussion 
of the issue in the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference represents the opinion generally 
held among us. That group resolved by 
a vote of nineteen to one “that all 
citizens who believe in the separation of 
church and state, especially those of our 
own denomination, should study the 
measures now proposed or practiced and 
take every step to re-establish the com- 
plete separation of church and state, to 
defend the prophetic freedom of the 
churches from state interference, to up- 
hold the work of public-school teachers 
in teaching ideals of brotherhood, free- 
dom and unity, and to help churches 
provide better religious education on 
their own time, premises and funds, 
advancing in church and synagogue the 
best examples and precepts of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition in behalf of 
character and good will among men.” 


SALUTE TO 
CAROL HARTWELL 


The Editorial Board of The Christian 
Register at its meeting September 17, 
1945, voted jo extend to Carol Hartwell, 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, an expres- 
sion of its sincere and profound grati- 
tude for five years of unmeasured and 
voluntary service to our Unitarian de- 
nomination as news editor of The 
Christian Register. Her generous spirit, 
her tireless energy in the elusive business 
of news gathering, her loyaliy to dead- 
lines and patience with proof sheets, her 
enthusiasm for Unitarian stories in un- 
likely haunts, all qualify her for full 
credentials as a veteran in the ranks of 
those who serve the press and thus, we 
always hope, the people. 


Of such stuff is the true layman made. 
Our liberal church rests on such con- 
tinuous miracles of service, such un- 
heralded good will at work. 


We of the board and siaff all salute 
her on her retirement with an honest 
gesture of our gratitude. Her contri- 
bution, substantial in quantity and 
marked with her own device these 
several years, becomes a~ permanent 
part of Unitarian journalism, a record 
for men of later years to find and per- 
haps explore. The Hartwell vein will 
prove rich ore and bring to those who 
search a story of five years in our 
churches marked by signs of many Uni- 
tarian conflicts, enterprises and ad- 
vances—all recorded faithfully and 
well. . 


A MODERN PARABLE 


Now there was a certain man that for 
many years did frequent the Temple on 
the Sabbath day. Then did he cease 
to be found in the Great Congregation. 
And a neighbor inquireth, “How is it 
that you are no longer seen in the 
Temple on the Sabbath day?” And the 
man did make answer, “I like not the 
words that the Master speaketh. For 
he putteth not an end to the questions 
that vex my mind, neither provideth me 
with a sure salvation for my soul. 


“Verily he leadeth me into deep 
waters and leaveth me there without 
means of rescue.” Now when this con- 
versation was told to the Master of the 
Temple he answereth, “Go tell him that 
remaineth away from the Great Con- 
gregation that the Temple is not a dis- 
tributor of life preservers but the place 
wherein one learneth how to swim.” 


Cuinton LEE ScotTrT 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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by JOHN H. EICHER 


ATOMS: Friend or Foe? 


THE dramatic use of a small-sized atomic bomb at Hiroshima ushered 
in a new scientific era, going beyond the ages of mechanics and elec- 


tronics. 


The nervous tensions of war, together with the suppression 


of news on atomic energy developments, have produced a sudden state 


of confusion on the subject. 


Proper evaluation of the discoveries will 


come only when we have had time to understand the new aleniiieance 


of atomic physics. 


Now that we live in a peaceful world, 
and security regulations have been re- 
laxed so that we may know the details 
of wartime research, a number of ques- 
tions concerning the future use of 
atomic power come to mind, a few of 
which are here reviewed: 


Should we share with other nations 
details of the atomic bomb to avoid a 
war of atomic research? First of all, 
it is best to remember that atomic 
energy is not a secret recipe, to be 
guarded or shared by the owner at will. 
Rather, it is a scientific industry in 
itself, comparable with electronics! If 
there should be another war, that war 
would occur despite the new knowledge, 
not by reason of it. Any country pos- 
sessing a reasonable research staff and 
raw materials could perfect an atomic 
bomb within several years, and together 
with a good espionage system, sooner. 
The whole problem of the bomb in war- 
fare is exceedingly serious if we are to 
have wars, but hypothetical if there 
should be an honest attempt to settle 
disputes by. peaceful means. 


Is the atomic bomb, as now held by 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada, a political threat that would 
alienate good will in other nations? 
This question is related to the first one 
and should be handed over to a states- 
man. Apparently, any country with 
an adequate, established military de- 
fense system alienates good will in other 
nations not included in that defense. 
Strategy boards always view any action 
by a foreign power with alarm and 
suspicion. It would be of more value 
if the majority of us were to consider 
peacetime applications of atomic en- 
ergy, with the goal of reducing the 
economic demands on and by the United 
States and other countries as well. 


Joun H. Etcuer, a Unitarian layman in 
Dayton, Ohio, worked since’ July, 1943, at 
the Atomic Energy Laboratories at Columbia 
University. As a chemical engineer who 
served with the Manhattan District engineers, 
Mr. Eicher brings an authoritative note to 
the discussion of atomic energy in this issue. 
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Should the atomic process be made 
known to the United Nations Security 
Council? 
member nations must first be assured. 
It will be remembered that shortly after 
the First World War, security councils 
were established to organize disarma- 
ment treaties. Unfortunately for us, 
there was little real sincerity in any of 
these conferences. 

Of the nations represented—France, 
Italy, Japan, Great Britain and the 
United States—only the latter two made 
conscientious attempts to limit build- 
ing, the others finding legal technicali- 
ties, secret building campaigns, and 
misrepresentation useful, while osten- 
sibly supporting the agreement. Many 
of the proposed plans for disarmament, 
limitation of construction or research, 
and the outlawing of certain categories 
of weapons, have as their only purpose 
a sharing and leveling policy. These 
attempts to redistribute military intelli- 
gence and materials for a “balance of 
power” serve only to prolong a military 
struggle. After the First World War, 
the Anglo-American nations gave up 
their material superiority. If our pres- 
ent overwhelming superiority is main- 
tained, we may be able to avert the 
repetition of a difficult situation. Until 
such time as there exists a control of 
military and diplomatic cliques, the 
production technique should remain 
solely ours! Politicians have some- 
times tried to reverse dependent and in- 
dependent variables—that is, tried to put 
the cart before the horse by advocating 
joint ownership or control of knowl- 
edge and materials when no adequate 
organization existed for supervision— 
hence the ultimate breakdown of even 
such well integrated plans as War 
Debts, the League of Nations and Lend- 
Lease. An organization must precede 
its own objective; functions must fol- 
low definitions. The reverse order is 
difficult and at times dangerous. 


Has atomic energy given us new power 


for social progress? 


This question is far more important 
than the others, for it inquires into the 


The good intentions of the » 


Official photo, U.S.A.A.F. 
Atomic bomb blast on Nagasaki 


practical use of the new science. Too 
little emphasis has been placed on the 
industrial applications. Atomic energy 
will probably be obtained from a ura- 
nium “pile” or matrix to be withdrawn 
as heat. This heat could be used to 
convert water to steam for turbines and 
turbo-generators. An alternative method 
would employ a special heat transfer 
liquid which would be pumped through 
the “pile” and then be used to heat a 
gas turbo-generator. According to 
Einstein’s Equation, E=m c?, a mass of 
one pound will give, upon complete 
conversion, some 11.4 billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity. This is energy on 
a really enormous scale. A single atomic 
energy plant could develop more power 
than all existing facilities. The skeptic 
may ask if atomic energy is not tgo ex- 
pensive to compete with coal, ofl and 
falling water. The present efficiency of 
atomic energy is only about 0.1 per cent 
in the bomb and even in the most care- 


fully conducted experiments, which 
means that we cannot discard our auto- 
mobiles, steam engines and _ water 


However, there is no 
reason why this efficiency balance 
should remain fixed. The coal-boiler 
steam engine and the hydro-electric 
plants have come a long way through a_ 
slow process of evolution and constant 
improvement. The oil-fired Diesel en- 
gine is still in a rather early stage of 
development. When sufficient basic re- 
search has been completed on atomic 
power, the engineers will simplify 
process operations and increase indus- 
trial efficiency. We will then be living 
in a new “atomic age,” in which the 
economic pressure for new lands and 
“essential” raw materials should de- 
crease, with a subsequent rise in eco- 
nomic security and freedom rom fear 
for all mankind. 


wheels this year. 


for the QUIET HOUR | 


Day Is Here: 
Peace-Builders’ Hymn 


Builders, begin! 
share! 

This world is ours to make—or grim 
or fair; 

All its tomorrows now must be begun; 

Builders, eternity and this small hour 
are one! 


Each to his willing 


Brothers, march forth! Nor fear the 
path untried! 

Our rallying-call the voice of Peace 
worldwide! 

Look with the level eye of friendship 
clear! 

Brothers, tis justice done that holds 
a neighbor dear. 


Children of God, of every race and 
clime, 

Let us beseech His guiding hand 
sublime! 
Through clouds, may we behold His 

clearer way; 
Children, to learn His love—and learn- 
ing, grow—we pray. 


Sleepers, awake! Awake to greet the 
dawn! 

Nights heavy veil of darkness is 
withdrawn; 

Fresh vistas wait to 
op’ning eyes; 

Sleepers, the day is here! To hail its 
light, arise! 


meet our 


LaurA HuxTABLE PORTER 


The Full Measure of Man 


O Tuou Eternal Life beneath our sep- 
arate lives, whose urgent spirit makes 
man a pioneer, help us to grow to the 
full measure of our manhood and 
womanhood. We receive food daily; 
let us give thanks. We have the rich 
gift of family life; may we be truly 


Mrs. Laura Huxtraste Porrer of Belmont, 
Massachusetts, and Dr. Joun' Haynes 
Houmes, minister of Community Church, 
New York, N. Y., both contribute new hymns 
this month. Mrs. Porter has also composed a 
new hymn tune to accompany her stanzas. 
Rey. NatHanret Lauriar is newly settled as 
minister of the Unitarian Church, San Jose, 
California. His prayer will appear in a book 
of liberal prayers, “Prayers of the Free Spirit,” 
to be published the first of December by the 
Woman’s Press, New York. 


grateful. Some of us are students, 
others learn from life at large; let the 
lesson be well learned. In our different 
ways we bear responsibility; let each 
man consider whether he be faithful. 
We must acknowledge that often we 
are less than our best; may we try 
again, and harder. For it is the glory 
of man never to stop, but to press on 
toward that frontier which is always 
ahead. 

May the wisdom and the patience of 
ages here be joined with the enthusiasm 
and strength of youth for the fulfillment 
of our human lives and the accomplish- 
ment of God’s holy will. Amen. 


NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


Hymn 


To thee, O God, be homage 
To thee alone be praise; 
Thou art our source of being, 
The substance of our days; 
Our lives thy life encircles, 


Our paths thy law makes plain;. 


Beneath, above, about us 
Thy pow’r and purpose reign. 


The kings of earth are mighty, 
But thou almighty art; 
The captains claim obedience, 
But thou command’st the heart; 
The world shouts loud its mandates 
Of sceptre and of sword; 
But thy still voice declareth 
The everlasting word. 


Who doubts thee, Lord supernal? 
Who dares thy will defy? 
All thrones and empires perish 
That thy intent deny. 
We heed no other summons, 
' We hear no other call; 
Thou art our God and Savior, 
And we thy people all. 


JoHn Haynes Hotmes 


A. U. A. GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Pro Forma 


The General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association will 
hold its biennial business meeting in the 
Parish House of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of Thursday, November 8, 
1945. This meeting will be pro forma, 
complying with the bylaws of the As- 
sociation. The only business will be to 
count ballots, which will be cast by mail, 
and to declare the election of commit- 
tee members and the nomination of a 
candidate for Moderator to stand for 
election in May, 1946. 


Books for YOUR 
' Christmas List 


Check the number of books in each 
| square by the title 


[_] Great Companions 
Compiled by R. F. Leavens 
(Beacon Press) —$3.00 each or $5.00 
a set. 
[_] Litany for All Souls 
—by Lucien Price 


(Beacon Press) —$1.00 


[_] Religion and Racial Tensions 
[_] Religion and Education 


[_] Religion and Our Divided 
Denominations 


[_] Religion of Soldier and Sailor 
(Harvard Press) $1.50 each or $6.00 
a set. A series of books on Reli- 
gion in the Postwar World, edited 

by Dean Sperry. 


[_] History of Unitarianism 
—E. M. Wizsur 
(Harvard Press) .. . . $6.00 


[_] Jefferson Bible 


—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


(Wm. Funk) .... $1.00 


Christmas Books 
for Children 


[_] Martin and Judy 
Vols. I; I1, 1I—Hits and Faus 


(Beacon Press) ... . $1.50 each 
[_] Jesus: The Carpenter’s Son 
—S. L. Faus 


(Beacon Press) .. . . $2.00 


[_] Growing Bigger 
—MANWELL and Fans 
(Beacon Press) . ... . $1.75 


[_] How Miracles Abound 


—B. Stevens 
(Beacon Press) .. . . $1.85 


[_] Small Rain 


(Viking) ... . $2.00 
[_] Brand New Baby 
. —M. A. STANGER 
(Beacon Press) .... $1.75 


Mail to: 


25 Beacon St., 


BEACON PRESS, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


[] Check or money order enclosed. 
‘a Charge to our account. 
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SERVICE at Home and Abroad 


The First Ray of Hope 


Lone months after the war had com- 
pletely destroyed Pontecorvo, a small 
city a few miles from Cassino, the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Medical Nutri- 
tion Mission came, offering promise of 
help. Pontecorvo has suffered terribly 
in the fighting. Like Cassino, it has 
been completely destroyed. I have seen 
what is left of both cities and there is 
little to choose between them from the 
point of view of complete desolation. 


* Just before the Medical Mission was 
due to arrive, posters signed by all the 
authorities of the district, secular and 
clerical, went up on the wall fragments 
of the buildings, announcing that all 
who wished might have complete physi- 
‘cal examinations with chest X-rays, 
blood tests, and whatever else was neces- 
‘sary to find out nutritional needs and 
infectious diseases. The people were 
eager to see what it all meant, to secure 

_what help was available. 


, As for the Mission itself, we arrived 
one night at the Ospedale di Pontecorvo, 
the local hospital where we were to 
have room for the examinations, bul 
we found that nothing was ready for 
us yet. The hospital had been badly 
bombed and was only now being re- 
paired. 


We are well prepared 

There was plenty of room for us if we 
could do with rooms without doors, 
without glass in the windows, without 
electric lights or furniture—or, indeed, 
any plans for our reception. However, 
for this we had come prepared, for ours 
is a self-contained unit. 

“Quickly we unloaded our supplies, 
-got them in order, set up our own cots 
sinder their mosquito nets, and in the 
dark tried to get supper. Only the 
latter effort met with indifferent success 
and somehow I got a spoonful of salt, 
«instead of sugar, in my coffee. 

But next morning we were ready for 
the patients who began to come in 
flocks. We improvised tables and ex- 
amination rooms. We drove our gen- 
erator truck up to the window and 
brought our cable into the room where 
the heavy photo-fluorographic equip- 
ment was installed. We stationed our 
personnel. By the middle of the morn. 
ing, we were hard at work. 

The first patients waiting for us were 
a group of shaven-headed little boys 
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who came from an orphan home nearby. 
After that our patients came by fam- 
ilies—men, women and children. They 
were weighed and measured, passed 
under the careful scrutiny of a staff of 
some twenty-five American and Italian 
doctors. But without’ such scrutiny, 
these facts were evident: they all needed 
soap, wore ragged clothes and had only 
the most makeshift kind of shoes. 
The good effects of the Mission’s sur- 
vey will be lasting. The tuberculosis 
study is not yet complete but the films 
are being read and interpreted. The 
findings will be referred to local and 
provincial authorities and will be avail- 
able to UNRRA and the Italian govern- 


ment. The needs of the community 


‘have been scientifically determined and 


thus the relief aid in Pontecorvo will 
be more efficient and better adapted to 
meet the actual situation than would 
otherwise have been possible. 


Persons found to have tuberculosis 
are recommended to receive additional 
food and follow-up for their medical 
condition. Persons with active malaria 
are being called to the attention of the 
Italian medical authorities. Basic rations 
from the Allied Commission have been 
going regularly into the community and 
the findings of our Mission have already 
begun to influence UNRRA’s food dis- 
tributions. Almost from the first the 
Mission received UNRRA clothing which 
we could give out at once to those 
patients found to be in most desperate 
need. 

From the first our patients took on 
real individuality for us, and there are 
many stories that could be told about 
them. One of the most tragic family 
histories we became familiar with gave 
me an opportunity to help in the name 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Tragedy strikes 

As our two weeks at Pontecorvo drew 
to a close, one day a boy was brought 
into the hospital. He had been binding 
up grain in the fields nearby, after the 
harvesters had cut it, when he stepped 
on a hidden German mine. In the 
resulting terrifying explosion, his right 
arm was blown off, his face disfigured 
by bomb fragments, his right eye seri- 
ously injured. He was a little boy of 
eleven, Antonio L_————, the young- 
est of five children belonging to the 


by CHARLES R. JOY 


Director of the Unitarian Service Commit- _ 


ee. Rome, Aucust, 1945, via air mail. 


Widow Maria. 

We had known Maria from. the first 
day of the examinations. She had 
rushed in on our arrival, bursting with 
English: I am an American . . . I was 
born in New York ... I am your friend! 


The horrible accident to little An- 
tonio was a last straw in a series of 
war disasters suffered by Donna Maria 
and her family. They had come back 
to Italy on a visit and been caught by 
the war. The first bit of light that broke 
through the darkness was the arrival of 
“the Americans.” The mother, along 
with 3500 others from the neighborhood 
of Pontecorvo, came with all her chil- 
dren for a thorough examination and 
what help we could give her. Even 
more acute than her need for material 
help was her need for understanding 
and sympathy. This need was met with 
full measure. 


When Dr. Chiurazzi of our Mission 
staff heard of the new blow to the plucky 
family, she went to see the boy. He was 
lying in the hospital in great pain, 
swathed in bandages. The doctors at 
the hospital were doing their best but 
the fragment of steel in Antonio’s eye 
had to be removed and there were no 
instruments for such an operation and 
no other hospital to which the boy 
could be taken in his present condition. 

For just such an emergency 

I have a small fund given to me by 
one of our Service Committee friends 
for just such an emergency. I am glad 
to be the ambassador of good will to 
this sorely stricken family. When he is 
well enough, we are planning to have 
Antonio sent to Rome for another eye 
operation in the hope of restoring his 
sight. Our Medical Nutrition Mission 
will follow the case with care and will 
help as much as possible. 

The Mission, jointly sponsored . by 
the Unitarian Service Committee and 
the Congregational Christian Service 
Committee as a temporary unit of 
UNRRA in Italy, has now finished its 
extensive survey—studies of such com- 
munities as Pontecorvo and Fondi, an- 
other devastated area halfway between 
Rome and Naples. The purpose of the 
extensive study has been to take a typi- 
cal war-torn community and scientifi- 
cally establish the types of food most 
urgently needed for the restoration of 
health, and to study the health hazards 
that have followed in the wake of star- 
vation and war suffering. The intensive 
study, now being carried on at the 
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(Left) Dr. Joy and Dr. Isaac Shour discuss plans with Piero, Italian interpreter; (center) the bomb-shattered town hall of Ponte- 


corvo; (right) Dr. Stebbins supervising examinations by an Italian sta member. 


clinics of the Royal University of Naples 
and in near-by hospitals, will continue 
till the end of next March and will 
produce findings that will be of im- 
portance to human nutrition in Italy 
and in the world at large. 


A forsaken city 


The city of Fondi before the war had 
about 25,000 inhabitants. The popula- 
tion now is in the neighborhood of 
17,000. It has never been a favored 
spot, right on the edge of the marshes 
between the orange groves and the 
mountains. Life has always been hard 
here and when the fighting began, the 
people fled to the mountains. They lived 
in caves, sleeping on the ground, eating 
anything they could find, hungry all 
the time. 

It was this small, forsaken city that 
the Mission selected for its first survey. 
It was chosen because it had the only 
functi ital on the main road 
between Rome and Naples. One wing 
of the hospital was not yet in use al- 
though the building was being repaired 
after the bombings. It was this partly- 
restored wing that was made available 
for the survey clinic. It might be said 
to have one advantage: it was fully air- 
conditioned and cross ventilated as there 
were no doors or windows, and gaping 
holes still remained in the walls. 

Although it was possible to get a bad 
sunburn working indoors, the survey 
began with enthusiasm. Approval of 
the Vatican had previously been secured 
and a directive had been sent to the local 
bishop and parish priests so that on the 
previous Sunday, an announcement was 
made from the pulpits of the churches in 
Fondi. The local officials of the com- 
mune endorsed the plan and we were 
particularly gratified to have the warm 
‘support of the Italian doctor in charge 
of the hospital. 

The news of the survey had spread 


far and wide through posters pasted on 
the wall fragments of the town. The 
posters ended with the words: “Only 
healthy people can make of their father- 
land a strong, happy and _ peaceful 
country.” 

The actual survey was conducted by 
Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, Professor of 
Epidemiology at Columbia University 
and Health Commissioner of New York 
City, one of the fourteen distinguished 
U. S. medical met and women of the 
Mission staff. With the assistance of 
other members of the staff, fifteen young 
Italian doctors, nurses and medical stu- 
dents were gathered and carefully 
trained for the work. On the opening 
morning, they were ready for the job 
but not ready for the crowds that as- 
sailed them. 


The latest 
word in equipment 


The scene at the hospital was a study 
in contrasts—the battered walls of the 
building, the ragged people, the piles 
of stones in the streets, and then the 
American truck with its powerful gen- 
erator running to produce the electric- 
ity needed-in the clinic. Inside the par- 
tially restored rooms were a few iron 
chairs and bedside tables, and with these 
crude furnishings, the latest®word in 
photo-flugrographic apparatus with its 
fine camera and Morgan timer, the only 
ones of their kind in Italy. 

The plan for examination was very 
simple. The people waited outside the 
hospital or in a large anteroom. In 
small groups they were admitted to the 
dressing room where the women sub- 
stituted for their upper garments a 
yellow blouse, and the children and men 
stripped to the waist. The yellow blouse 
was gay and proved very popular. 

In the first examination rooms, four 
assistants took medical histories, using 
carefully prepared Keysort cards. In 


the next room, clinical examinations 
were recorded. Finally everyone was 
passed in turn into the room where 
chest X-rays were taken for later study, 
at the rate of eapaty, to the hour! 

This is the first time that an entire 
community has been studied in this way 
and the results will be of considerable 
importance. The X-ray film and the 
blood smears are now being interpreted, 
but it will be some time before all the 
examinations can be properly appraised 
and conclusions drawn. It is perhaps) 
too early to talk about results at all 
except for the fact that these people 
must be helped long before final con- 
clusions are all in. e 


Far-reaching 
and lasting values 


One of the valuable and far-reaching 
effects the Medical Mission is having is 
in the re-establishment of scientific con- 
tacts for Italian medical men and Italian 
hospitals that have been shut off from 
the outside world during the five years 
of war. From the outset of the Mission, 
Italian personnel, doctors, dentists, 
nurses, students, have been recruited 
and trained to augment the American 
staff. One of the great needs of these 
Italian doctors is for scientific books 
and journals. We have already made 
a gift of some books from the Mission 
itself and hope to set up a journal 
exchange with America. 

Also, since the Mission is staffed by 
American personnel with wide teaching 
experience and has technical facilities 
of the latest type, the experience of the 
Italian staff working in collaboration 
with the different studies and surveys 
will establish a nucleus of men and 
women who will be in a position to con- 
tinue the study of nutritional and health 
needs in Italy today. In this way the 
value of the Mission will be continued 
after its active period of service is over. 
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for our Younger Readers | 


BIG STICK 


ONCE upon a time a Little Boy and his 
Mother went for a walk. They were 
staying far away. in the country. There 
were many wild flowers, many rare 
birds, lots of animals and plenty of ad- 
ventures to seek. 

On the walk of this story the Little 
Boy would carry a large stick. It was 
so long and so thick that the Mother 
said: “But must you have so large a 
stick? It is too big for a staff to lean 
on; it is too thick to swing and twirl; 
it seems to me a rather foolish stick.” 


But the Little Boy “Oh, 


said: 


Mother, how can you be so silly? If 
we meet lions, I shall beat them off with 
this stick.” . 


And so they walked on 


“T am sure there are no lions in this 
country,” said his Mother. 

“Well, I shall beat off wild dogs or 
kill snakes—or anybody who comes to 
seize you,” said the Little Boy. 

“That will be splendid,” said his 
Mother. 

“T shall protect you,” said the Little 
Boy. 

“That 
Mother. 

“They will soon take fright,” said the 
Little Boy. 

“That will be best of all,” said his 
Mother. 

So they walked on. 

The Little Boy beat the tall grasses 
by the wayside; he slashed at the wild 
flowers; he very savagely swept his 
stick at the poison ivy that grew by the 
wall. 


will be 


99 
grand, 


And never a lion, never a wild dog, 
never a snake nor a bandit did they see. 

Only a robin on her nest. Only a 
swift red deer. Only a doe with great 
soft eyes. 
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by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


~ And by and by they came to a great 
field, and this field they must cross. 

They had reached half way across 
the great field when they saw coming 
toward them a group of slowly moving 
creatures. Great beasts—quite loose— 
coming on—coming on. 

“Oh, Mother!” said the Little Boy. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
his Mother. 

“They are coming straight for us,” 
said the Little Boy. 


“But they are only cows,” said his 


Mother. “Nice, big, slow, friendly 
cows.” 

And she moved along the field 
quietly. 


The Little Boy’s heart was beating. 
The creatures seemed so huge. Were 
they cows or bulls? Bulls tossed you, 
trampled on you, killed you. 

His heart beat. Oh, how it beat! 

On came the creatures. They seemed 
to be nearer to his side. He crossed 
quickly and hid himself in the shadow 
of his Mother’s fluttering dress. 

He felt he would choke as they passed 
the cows. 

And nothing happened at all. 

The cows followed them to the edge 
of the field. There was a gate; and 
together the Mother and the Little Boy 
passed through. 

When at last they were safely home, 
the Mother said: “Why, where is your 
great stick?” 

The Little Boy went rather red. “I— 
I threw it away,” he said. 

“Much the best thing to do,” said his 
Mother cheerfully. “Big sticks without 
brave hearts are of very little use.” 


ie se ee 


They followed them to the edge of the 
field and there was a gate 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


SLIDE LECTURE IN COLOR» 

“Advance” is the title of the color 
slide lecture available to Unitarian 
churches for their 1945-46 campaigns 
in the United Unitarian Appeal. The 
slides are in the standard 2” x 2” size 
for which projectors are readily avail- 
able. 

This pictorial story of the Unitarian 
movement “onward and upward” is 
among the campaign materials an- 
nounced in the new publication, Twelve 
Steps toward the Goal, a guide for the 
use of those who are planning their 
church campaigns. Church officers de- 
siring copies should send their requests 
immediately to United Unitarian Ap- 
peal headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


TOP-HONOR ROLL ~— 

Just released for limited distribution 
among church officials is a list of all 
churches that contributed last year to 
the United Unitarian Appeal, ranked in 
order of the percentage of. quota sub- 
scribed. First-place honors go to the 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, New York, which 
contributed 305 per cent of its quota. 
The first twenty-five churches are listed 
below. Those marked by an asterisk 
are federated churches, contributing in 
each case to at least one other denomi- 
national body. 


Church Percentage 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 4th 305 
Arborg, Man., 300 
Montclair, N. J. 233 
Providence, R. I. 293 
Lynchburg,.Va. 205 
*Lincoln, Mass. 200 


*San Fernando Valley, Calif. 194 
Ann Arbor, Mich 181 
*Baltimore, Md. 180 
Wilton, N. H. 175 
Orlando, Fla. 174 
North Andover, Mass. 178 
Keokuk, Iowa 17] 
Underwood, Minn. 167 
*Albany, N. Y. 152 
Needham, Mass. T52 
St. Paul, Minn. 145 
Spokane, Wash. 142 
Weston, Mass. 141 
Brookline, Mass., Ist 139 
Tulsa, Okla. 135 
Washington, D. C. 134 
Richmond, Va. 133 
Lynn, Mass. 132 
Staten Island, N. Y. 132 
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CHURCHES JOIN IN 
HELP FOR DISABLED 


EPRESENTATIVES of five relief commit- 
es will enter Germany within a month 
. aid displaced persons within the zone 
f American occupation, it was an- 
punced in late September. Permission 
yr the organizations to undertake the 
ork has been approved by the United 
ations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
inistration. 

The American Christian Committee 
yr Refugees, the International Relief 
nd Rescue Committee, and the Uni- 
rian Service Committee, affiliates of 
efugee Relief Trustees, will help dis- 
laced persons through migration and 
ssettlement work, vocational training 
nd medical aid. 


The American Jewish Conference will 
e represented by Major Alfred Fleish- 
an, Hans Lamm, and Dean Samuel L. 
ar of Yeshiva College. The four repre- 
sentatives of the American Jewish Com- 
littee are Dr. Max Gottschalk, Herman 
ray, Ernest Steifel and Lewis Neikrug. 
his staff will go directly to Germany. 


NYU TO TRAIN TEACHERS OF 
RELIGION IN NATION’S SCHOOLS 


A program to prepare teachers of 
sligion in private and public schools, 
oking to the restoration of religious 
tudy on a social and nonsectarian 
asis, is being advanced in the New 
ork University School of Education, 
ccording to an announcement by the 
lean, Professor Samuel L. Hamilton, 
rho is also chairman of the religious 
epartment. 


A course called “Religion in Post- 
rar Reconstruction” is being offered. 
he purpose of the course is to deter- 
uine the functions of the church and 
rganized religion in postwar America 
nd the place of religion in our rapidly 
hanging world, it was explained. Dr. 
familton added that an extensive proj- 
ct of research is in progress, under the 
uspices of the International Council of 
‘eligious Education, in order to find 
ut the best methods of teaching re- 
igion as a social subject. 


The results of this research are em- 
died in the curriculum at the uni- 
ersity, so that the future educators in 
chools and churches may benefit from 
he newest methods of instruction. How- 
ver, this program is not designed to 
eplace the religious education pro- 
‘rams in sectarian Sunday schools and 


other sessions of the churches, but to 
supplement these programs and to make 
them more efficient. 


CHURCHES TO AID 

RURAL ASIATICS 

Support of two church committees 
planning relief for rural areas through- 
out Asia has been urged upon the 
foreign missions boards of sixty-eight 
Protestant denominations. The appeal 
will include the boards of churches in 
the United States and Canada and will 
be made by the Foreign Missionary 
Conference of North America. 

The action was taken by a two-day 
meeting of the committee on reference 
and counsel. The committee voted also 
to co-operate with the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America in 
approaching the Government on the 
policy of official relief in Japan as out- 
lined by General MacArthur, the Su- 
preme Allied Commander. 

A protest was drawn up against the 
name of the conference of supporters of 
political Zionism. It was felt that the 
title, “The World Christian Conference 
on Zionism,” was misleading because all 
Christians were not supporters of the 
idea of political Zionism. The position 
of those advocating political Zionism, 
it was urged, disregarded the position of 
Arab residents in Palestine. 

Dr. Edward H. Hume, Secretary of 
the Christian Medical Council for 
Overseas Work, resigned as of next 
May 1, to lecture to colleges, theological 
schools and church conferences, on 
medical missions problems. Miss 
Henrietta Gibson, Secretary of the di- 
vision of Christian Service, was elected 
treasurer of the conference. 


GOOD WILL BETWEEN PROGRESSIVE 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
GROWS 

Responding to the progressive spirit 
of America, progressive Judaism and 
progressive Christianity find themselves 
drawn ever closer together, declared 
Dr. Morganstern, President of the 
Hebrew Union College, in an address 
marking the opening of his institution’s 
seventieth academic year. There is a 
mutual understanding and a recognition 
of a common task and the need for a 
common program, the president pointed 
out to the faculty, students and guests 
gathered at the oldest Reformed Jewish 
theological seminary in America. 

Dr. Morganstern pointed to the fact 
that among liberal and _ progressive 
Protestant denominations there is a 
definite trend away from theology and 
Paulinism and a growing emphasis 
upon life and works rather than upon 
doctrine and belief. He thought it sig- 
nificant that a development toward an 
emphasis upon problems and duties of 


this world, rather than upon the subtle 
. fen . 

mysteries and elusive rewards of life 
beyond the grave, should emerge at this 
time. The stand of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., was cited as symptomatic, 
and marked a definite return to the 
essentially Jewish belief and way of life. 

Dr. Morganstern saw the issue be- 
coming tightly drawn as the“fundamen- 
talist sects” are aware of current trends, 


_and are becoming steadily “more vocal 


and aggressive,’ and are marshalling 
their forces “in defense of their tradi- 
tional faith and of prerogatives which 
they once enjoyed as a dominant and 
none too tolerant majority in the 
religious life of America.” 

Liberal and progressive Protestant 
churches are carrying on programs that 
transcend matters of doctrine and wor- 
ship and extend into the fields of eco- 
nomic interests, social relations and 
political action. Hence the liberal and 
progressive Jew must shape his program 
with regard to interreligious affiliations 
and obligations. But this broad pro- 
gram of collaboration cannot be effec- 
tive without unity amongst Jews them- 
selves; and to that end, he insisted that 
factionalism must end among Jewish 
groups. 

“Gradually, differences of origin and 
ancestry will disappear and we will be 
increasingly concerned with where our 
children will live and what contribu- 
tions they will make to the religion and 
life of America, rather than the customs 
and traditions which once were cher- 
ished.” However, this unity need not 
dispense with the past, Dr. Morgan- 
stern contended, “‘but it should serve as 
an impetus to active, progressive Jewish 
living, thinking and worshipping as 
full, contributing citizens of a great 
nation.” Furthermore, since the war 
has made in America the richest, largest, 
and freest community of Jews in the 
world, this task must be undertaken as 
a “creation of all American Israel. It 
will impart to American Israel dignity 
and consciousness of power with which 
to fulfill in noble manner its obligation 


to World-Judaism, America and all 
mankind.” 
VETERANS’ INFORMATION 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, headed by Rev. 
Hurley B. Begun, is sponsoring a center 
for the information of veterans. The 
center, now operating efficiently, was 
opened last February, and has done 
much “business.” 


A. Nas 


All items are from Religious News 
Service, New York City, and are edited 
by Dr. Atpert N. Kavcner. Minister, 
First Unitarian Church, Jamestown, 
Wa 
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War for Democracy 

Smouldering Freedom. By ISABEL DE 
New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc. $3.00. 


The war against fascism is not yet 
won, and Mme Isabel de Palencia’s 
Smouldering Freedom is ample testi- 
mony to the fight Pilgrim Spain is still 
carrying on so valiantly against the last 
stronghold of fascism in Europe. The 
author was formerly Plenipotentiary 
Minister for Republican Spain to 
Sweden and Finland, representative of 
the Loyalist government at the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and holder of other 
important diplomatic posts. Her book 
is not only a competent digest of the 
chief events and causes in the struggle 
for a free Spain, but an important an- 
alysis of the methods employed by 
Hitler and Mussolini in what has since 
been recognized as the trial ground for 
their tactics of world domination. It 
was no accident that over fifty thou- 
sand German and a hundred thousand 
Italian troops were sent to aid Franco 
in his ill-begotten scheme for seizing 
the legal government of the Spanish 
people. Nor is it today without design 
that German chemists and physicists are 
at work in I. G. Farben laboratories 
in Spain, unmolested by democratic 
“protests” against the “illegal” govern- 
ment of Francisco Franco. A vast pro- 
gram of fascist propaganda still pours 
into Latin America through the Falang- 
ist organization, Hispanidad, playing on 
the small South American republics’ 
fear of a powerful United States to the 
north and presenting “the leaders of 
the United Nations, and especially of 
the United States, as upholders of Rus- 
sian bolshevism.” 


This book traces the course of Free 
Spain’s war for democracy from the 
abortive coup attempted in 1934 by 
the fascist leader, Gil Robles, to the 
present-day activities of exiled Loyalists 
in their lands of refuge the world over. 
For the uninformed or the partially 
informed, Smouldering Freedom fills an 
important gap in knowledge of the 
“truth about Spain.” The execution of 
intellectuals and the clergy, the closing 
of government rural and elementary 
schools as well as the systematic sup- 
pression of university teachers, the vio- 
lence done to scientists and doctors, and 
the imprisonment and torture of count- 
less thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren (there are still eight prisons for 
women political hostages in Madrid 
alone) all these atrocities bear witness 
to Franco’s ruthless and determined 
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destruction of the very roots of Spanish 
culture. 

Less carefully, though no less pas- 
sionately written than her autobiog- 
raphy, 1 Must Have Liberty (1940), 
Mme de Palencia’s book presents 
Franco Spain as a test case of our will 
to vindicate democracy’s conviction that 
what divides us is less important than 
the purpose that unites. 

RicHarD HENRY 
The Changeability of 
Human Nature 
Human Nature: The Marxian View. By 
VERNON VENABLE. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.00. 


‘An attempt to put down in a systema- 
tic form what Karl Marx and Frederick 


Engels conceived to be the nature of the © 


human being as against that popular 
slogan: “You can’t change human 
nature.” This book is hard reading. 
It goes into an analysis of the Marxian 
view of human nature with such detail 
and with so many terms unfamiliar to 
the average reader—including this re- 
viewer—that it is in places hard to 
follow. It is none the less a valuable 
work and well worth an effort to under- 
stand it. 

The Marxian view is that man’s 
nature can and does change. Man “has 
a hand in his destiny” and has the 
“capacity to make decisions.” “He de- 
velops the potentialities that slumber 
within him, and subjects them to his 
own control.” The human being “that 
emerges ultimately from historical ma- 
terialist theory is one who is no longer 
history’s pawn, no longer condemned to 
the blind mechanics of social and 
economic forces, . . .” 

This book has become more timely 
than its author could have realized when 
he wrote it; the recent demonstration of 
atomic energy has called attention to 
the fact that scientific achievement has 
outstripped man’s ability to maintain 
moral control over the natural forces 
he has called into action. Human na- 
ture must be capable of change or man 
is doomed! But man will change. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


Pilgrim Saga 
Saints and Strangers. By GrorceE F. 
Wiiuison. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $3.75. 


We opened this volume with curios- 
ity. Opinions, favorable and otherwise, 
of reviewers and the reactions of Ply- 
mouthians and other Mayflower de- 
scendants had awakened a desire to find 
out exactly what its contents were. We 
have been, on the whole, agreeably dis- 
appointed. Here is an honest, straight- 
forward, complete history of the Pilgrim 
adventure, scholarly, fully documented, 


a a 


from its earliest beginnings in Scroob 
to its final absorption into the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony seventy-odd years 
later. Of course, it contains nothing 
new. The material available has been 
carefully sifted long since. Goodwin, 
in his Pilgrim Republic, Arthur Lord, in 
his Plymouth and the Pilgrims, Henry 
M. Dexter and sundry other historians. 
have covered the same ground equally 
well. But, bringing to his task a more: 
modern point of view, Mr. Willison. 
with painstaking care, and an open 
mind, has examined ‘all the documents. 
available, drawing from them his own 
conclusions. 


The result is a book interesting, 
readable, a genuine contribution to Pil- 
grim literature. It has its faults. Chief 


‘ among these is the tone in which it is 


written, a bit patronizing, a slight dis- 
position toward debunking, which na- 
turally arouses the resentment of all 
accustomed to regard their forebears 
with unqualified reverence, little short 
of adoration. Mr. Willison sees the 
pilgrims, not as plaster saints but as 
what they actually were—human beings, 
having their faults and virtues—and as. 
Elizabethans too, definitely products of 
their age and environment. He is guilty 
of not a few misstatements, especially in 
his closing chapter, which shows signs 
of hasty composition. For example, 
Daniel Webster did not deliver his Fore- 
fathers’ Day Oration in Town Square, 
but in the meeting house. Webster did 
not live in the Winslow house at Marsh-° 
field. The oldest stone on Burial Hill 
bears the date, 1681. These, and sun- 
dry other errors, should be corrected in 
future editions. 


Still worse, in our opinion, is the 
author’s failure to recognize religion as 
the central motive that prompted the 
Pilgrims’ voyage hither, and their estab- 
lishment of a colony on these shores. It 
is true that the Saints were in the minor- 
ity, outnumbered by the Strangers, for 
whom it was a business venture. But 
it was the Saints—Bradford, Brewster, 
Carver, Fuller, Winslow, Alden and 
others—who led the enterprise, whose 
courage and faith gave it its distinctive 
color, whose coming hither was first and 
last prompted by their hatred of 
tyranny, their resolve to find a place 
where they would be free to worship 
God as they thought best. Mr. Willi- 
son mentions this, but he fails to yield 
it the prominence it deserves, giving 
much more space to the tangled busi- 
ness affairs that play no small part in 
Pilgrim history. 

So much for the book’s faults. On 
the plus side of the ledger are many 
unquestionable virtues. In his esti- 
mate of the personalities of the leading 


tors in the drama, Mr. Willison holds 
e balance true. Of real value, also, 
his skill in weaving into his narrative 
any quotations from contemporary 
riters, especially Bradford. His con- 
cture that the Stephen Hopkins who 
as one of the Bermuda mutineers and 
e Stephen Hopkins who was a May- 
ywer passenger were one and the same 
an is original and plausible. His 
scription of Pilgrim relations with the 
\dians, together with the accounts of 
disgraceful massacre at Wessagus- 
tt, and of King Philip’s war, are par- 
cularly well done. 

Finally, if this work tends somewhat 
. dim the haloes with which some of 
; are wont to wreathe the brows of 
e forefathers, it does bring out and 
snder the more impressive the simple 
purage, devotion and high idealism of 
Ye men and women who dared to obey 
\eir consciences, risking all they had 
nd were, to plant in the wilderness the 
eds of democracy and religious lib- 
rty. Appendices containing lists of the 
layflower company, ample notes and a 
ill bibliography substantially increase 
1e value of this interesting book. 
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. History of the Spirit 

rotestants and the Life of Today. By 
‘ayMonD V. Hott. London: The 
indsey Press. $1.00. 


The Lindsey Press of our British 
Initarian brethren has, in the past, 
ublished many a_ thought-provoking 
hilling pamphlet. Protestants and the 
ife of Today, a lecture delivered by 
’r. R. V. Holt, Principal of Unitarian 
‘ollege in Manchester, should, by all 
revious standards, be such a pamphlet. 
Infortunately, as a discussion of Prot- 
stantism it is neither penetrating nor 
10ught-provoking. 

His main thesis is expressed in these 
rords: “Wherever and in so far as 
‘rotestants have been true to the Spirit 
f Jesus Christ, they have done well. 
Vherever they hive been untrue to the 
pirit of Christ, for whatever reason, 
ney have failed.” In the spirit of this 
upposition the history of the Protestant 
‘evolution is surveyed down to the pres- 
nt era, 

As a lecture, it is rather good. But it 
oes not come up to the standard set in 
revious shilling pamphlets of the 
indsey Press—such as Clare’s Prayer: 
8 Method and Justification, Travener’s 
he Challenge of Humanism, Flower’s 
‘eligious Experience, and Whitaker’s 
teps to the Religious Life—or even up 
> the standard of the fourpence 
amphlet by G. Coverdale Sharpe, 
iberty at the Cross-Roads. 


Joun W. Laws 


It’s up to Us 


Dilemma in Japan. By ANDREW RoTH. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

~ Dilemma in Japan places Lieutenant 
Andrew Roth, a_ twenty-six-year-old 
naval officer, squarely among America’s 
vanguard fighters for a decent, demo- 
cratic postwar world. His book names 
names, and contains documentary evi- 
dence that is an irrefutable indictment 
of Japan’s Old Gang of political profi- 
teers. 


The author brushes a vivid picture 
of the activities of the four main power 
groups in Japan weaving the intricate 
and formidable net of imperialist in- 
trigue. With remarkable clearness he 
foretells every move, every pretense, 
every subterfuge they will deploy to 
water down the unconditional surrender 
into a guarantee of a safe and sound and 
feudal status quo which would maintain 
the “moderate” warmongers in power. 


Then he dwells upon the Japanese 
people’s attempts to gain freedom—all 
frustrated by the reign of terror—and 
upon the small nucleus of democratic 
forces that are the hope for a peaceful 
and prosperous Japan, and with which 


the United States should collaborate. 

“Eliminate the Negative, Accentuate 
the Positive” is Andrew Roth’s motto 
throughout. “The Japanese not only 
must be won away from the old. They 
must be turned toward the new,” he 
says. “A major part of this task will 
have to be done by forward-looking 
Japanese, but we can immeasurably 
facilitate their way in a number of ways 

. The most important contribution 

the United Nations can make to the 
achievement of a democratic Japan is 
through encouraging the development of 
those groups and individuals most intent 
on introducing the political, economic 
and social reforms requisite to democra- 
tization.” 

Dilemma in Japan is as readable as 
a novel, as sensational as a scandal 
sheet and, at the same time, a scholarly 
assurance of the possibility of a new 
progressive Japan. 

It is more than a mere book. It is 
a banner which millions of anxious 
Americans fighting and working for 
One World should carry to Washington, 
demanding a new deal in foreign 
policy. 

Itona RAF SUES 


[f you really want to understand 
the crisis confronting us 
in the Far East 
read 


Andreu Roth's 
DILEMMA in JAPAN 


“Razor-sharp insight into the real position of the 
Emperor system, the power of the militarists, the 


feudal landlords and industrialists . . 


reading.”—Cecil Brown. 


. mandatory 
$2.50 


Gwen Lattimore's 
SOLUTION in ASIA 


. brilliantly illuminates the main question of 


Asia in our time.”’—Edgar Snow 


$2.00 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 


At all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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Layment League Bulletin 


FREDERICK T. McGILL, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


WALSH ADDRESSES 

WELLESLEY CHAPTER 

Dr. Warren B. Walsh of Syracuse 
University will speak on Monday, No- 
vember 5, at the Unitarian Church of 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, to a 
combined meeting of the Laymen’s 
League chapter and the Alliance branch. 
Dr. Walsh, a member of the League 
Council, 
authority on the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Walsh was one of the ten repre- 
sentatives of the American Unitarian 
Association at the National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace, held by the Federal 
Council of Churches at Cleveland last 
January. He served, also, as a speaker 
at the Middle Atlantic Laymen’s Con- 
vention at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
New York, last March. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE— 

A FORWARD LOOK 

Mr. Dana V. Humphrey, of Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, Assistant Treasurer 
of the Laymen’s League, has been ap- 
pointed to head a committee to make 
recommendations on methods by which 
the League may encourage an interest 
among laymen in the care of church 
records, the writing of church histories, 
and the preparation of surveys to guide 
the local church in its development. 

Mr. George G. Davis, of Needham, 
Massachusetts, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Mr. Lyndon B. Tewks- 
bury, of Hingham, Massachusetts, have 
been appointed to serve with Mr. 
Humphrey on his committee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PROJECT FOR LAYMEN? 

The United Unitarian Appeal is now 
photographing in color Unitarian 
churches and denominational activities. 
From these photographs are being pre- 
pared sets of projection slides for use 
in the 1945-46 campaign. 

Interest in this project has brought 
forth the suggestion that camera-wise 
laymen may be interested, as film be- 
comes more easily available, in snap- 
ping pictures of events in their own 
churches for possible use by the League 
or by the United Unitarian Appeal. 
One layman has proposed an annual 
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is an internationally known - 


contest among League chapters for 
photographic honors. The League will 
welcome the comments of its members 
on such a plan. 


SUMMIT CLUB 
BECOMES CHAPTER 


The Men’s Club of the Community: 


Church of Summit, New Jersey, is a 
newly affliated chapter to which the 
headquarters office of the League ex- 
tends a cordial welcome. 

The officers of the Summit chapter 
are: President, Mr. H. M. Guest; Vice- 
President, Mr. Hugo Pfaltz; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Noel D. Wyles. 


GHURGH, SUMMIT, NJ: 


ALL SOULS’ 


UIT IAN LAYMEM S-LERGUE 


The Men’s Club of this church brings a 
new chapter to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


LEAGUE PLANS 

SHOALS CONFERENCE 

The Executive Committee of the 
League has addressed a letter to the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
expressing a desire to hold a League 
convention at Star Island during the 
summer of 1946. 

During the prewar years of Uni- 
tarian conferences at the Isles of 
Shoals, “Laymen’s League Week” was 
an annual event. The first Religious 
Education Institutes were held there 
under the sponsorship of the League, 
and later the League conducted Insti- 
tutes of Churchmanship. 


. 


BULLETINS AVAILABLE 
ONLY ON ORDER © 


Reprints -of the Laymen’s League 
Bulletin, beginning with this issue, wil 
be sent in bulk only to those chapter: 
that indicate a desire to distribute then 
to their membership. Every member o: 
the League is entitled to a copy of the 
Bulletin for the months from Septem 
ber through April. Following the prac 
tice of last year, the Bulletin is reprintec 
from The Christian Register, with the 
reverse side of the sheet blank, excep 
for a heading. This enables the chap 
ter to mimeograph a local news-lette: 
on the reverse side, and thus circulat 
through its membership a pores 0: 
double interest. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE APPEAL 

The League continues to lend its staf 
and its offices for the promotion of the 
United Unitarian Appeal which now 
launches its. fifth annual campaign 
The goal of $231,000 will enable twelve 
participating organizations to carry or 
their programs. 

The fact that the General Alliance 
has joined the Appeal makes this « 
truly united effort for Unitarian Ad 
vance. It should be a correspondingly 
“united” appeal in the local church as 
well, with all the organizations taking 
part. 


In the past, League chapters have 
often assumed leadership in planning 
the Appeal. That is a constructive pro. 
ject for any chapter, and League Head 
quarters urges the continuance of it 

The laymen will be glad to know 
however, that Alliance branches are 
being forcefully urged by the Genera! 
Alliance to back the Appeal with their 
loyal efforts. Similarly, the young 
people are being asked by the A.U.Y. te 
assume their share of responsibility 
Therefore, it is by no means a_ task 
which the League chapter should carry 
through unassisted. The laymen whe 
wish to take leadership in the campaign 
will do well, first, to make sure that the 
governing board of the church wel. 
comes their initiative, and secondly tc 
invite representatives of the other 
organizations to serve on their United 
Appeal committee. 

We are laymen, laywomen, young 
people—but in the United Appeal we 
are first of all Unitarians. 


THE 3 ALLIANCE: 4 call for service is sent mtb 


ENERAL ALLIANCE headquarters this 
ull is an even busier place than usual. 
he newly reorganized committees are 
ll hard at work mapping out programs, 
nd there is a general sense of moving 
xrward into a wider and even more 
ctive future. On this page, as else- 
here, the Alliance hopes to tell as wide 

public as possible the story of the 
arious committees and the projects 
1ey have most at heart. 

Many Alliance members, since the 
nitarian Service Committee began its 
1agnificent work, have wanted to chan- 
el some Alliance energy into direct aid 
yr its projects. The first chance to do 
vis came when the clothing collection 
‘as instituted. 

The stream of packages to New York 
lust go on unbroken; meanwhile, the 
lliance Service Committee is initiat- 
1g its own special project. So far our 
elp to the Service Committee has in- 
olved the pocketbook, the sacrifice of 
good winter coat, the labor of collect- 
ig, packing and shipping. The new 
roject involves our hands—in other 
ords, sewing. The wisdom and fore- 
ght of the new Chairman of the Al- 
ance Service Committee, Mrs. Harry 
ooper, have made it possible to take 
ver the workshop project of the now 
isbanded .British War Relief Society 
nd to use much of its equipment and 
jaterials to set up a large sewing proj- 
+t for the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Work for our hands to do 


To quote Mrs. Hooper’s report: “A 
itting, shipping and receiving center 
as been set up in the Clothing Depot of 
e Unitarian Service Committee at 31 
ast Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 

paid staff has been installed, together 
ith a group of volunteer workers. Gar- 
ents ready for sewing and finishing 
ill be sent out, just as they were by 
1e Workshop of the British War Relief 
ociety. The finished clothing received 
ill be sent by the Alliance Service 
ommittee, through the Unitarian Serv- 
e Committee, to Europe’s war refu- 
ees.” 

The eighty Alliance branches which 
ave been such a staunch support to the 
Jorkshop Division will, it is hoped and 
<pected, continue without lag or falter- 
ig the important work that they have 
one, and that is now to be done for our 


Edited by Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
eneral Alliance reporter for THe Curis- 
AN REGISTER. 


own Unitarian Service Committee. This 
work will meet a need fully as desperate 
as any we tried to meet during the war 
itself. And, of course, there is no in- 
tention to confine the work to those 
eighty branches! The Service Com- 
mittee hopes to see a steady flow of cut- 
out garments going from New York 
to branches all over the country, and 
returning completed, with the warm 
affection of Alliance women for our suf- 
fering comrades-in-arms in Europe sewn 
into them. 


The Service Committee says 
we must not weary of well-doing 


There is a law that operates with 
special force among sincerely religious 
people; it might be stated simply thus: 
there is never less work to do than last 
year, there is always more. The Service 
Committee intends, in addition to its 
new sewing project, to encourage the 


“The new project involves our hands” 


carrying on of all the good work that 
branches have been doing for other 
foreign relief projects, which also need 
our help more urgently than ever. This 
is no time to fail those agencies that 
have depended on the efforts of Alliance 
branches for a good quota of work. 


The same principle holds, of course, 
for the many community. projects that 
the Service Committee has always en- 
couraged Alliance members to under- 
take. No one needs to be told that what 
we once called “the home front”—and 
the phrase is still descriptive—should 
get the unwearied attention of Alliance 
members. Hospital work, Red Cross 
activities and all the many community 
services to which Alliance women have 
given aid and often leadership are at 
least as important as ever. The Cheer- 


ful Letter work for rural schools, now 
included in the Service Committee, must 
be supported with the vigor and loyalty 
it has always commanded. 


To sum it up, a Service Committee’s 
eye view of the Alliance scene reveals 
a very busy winter in prospect for 
everybody. We have a shrewd sus- 
picion, too, that surveys of other com- 
mittees’ plans which may appear on this 
page will show the same tendency. The 
word for the ideal Alliance member is 
“tireless.” 


The pamphlet of the hour 
for Alliance study 


This reporter has been allowed a pre- 
view of a pamphlet soon to be published 
by the General Alliance and circulated 
to the branches. It may be off the 
presses by the time you read these words. 
Called “The Alliance Joins the United 
Appeal,” it gives briefly but thoroughly 
the theory and practice for participation 
by the Alliance branches in the great 
United Appeal effort. The ways-and- 
means page enlists the frequently cele- 
brated talents of Alliance women for 
raising money in a good cause. The 
question-and-answer page deals with 
those questions most frequently asked 
about the relationship of the Alliance to 
the United Appeal by branch members 
who write or visit Alliance headquarters. 
It gives such basic information as the 
total appeal goal ($231,000). and the 
Alliance share ($15,000). One ques- 
tion reflects the apprehensions some 
hard-working Alliance women have 
often had about what we might term 
“the weaker brethren” in their home 
churches. It is: “Must the Alliance be 
responsible for raising the entire 
church quota?” The answer, we hasten 
to add, is no. It goes on to suggest 
that the Alliance should be represented 
on a general church committee for rais- 
ing the amount of the local quota. It 
might fall to the lot of some branches, 
I suspect, to prod gently a parish com- 
mittee to form such an appeal com- 
mittee. And so on down the list of 
most frequent questions. However, the 
main emphasis of the whole pamphlet 
is not best typified by a question mark, 
but by a quotation from the first page: 
“The General Alliance . . . calls upon 
its members everywhere to bring to 
this high task [the successful fulfillment 
of the United Unitarian Appeal] the 
same spirit of devotion, the same record 
of achievement that has ever been the 
pride of Unitarian women.” To that 
summons we will all certainly respond. 
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REPORT FROM PRAGUE: 


The 


Flower Festival of the Unitarian church held in Smetana Hall, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, June 24, 1945 


Czech Church Grows 
Despite Nazi Threats 


It was in 1921 that Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, started the 
Unitarian Church in Prague. Through 
twenty years that church moved steadily 
forward under his leadership. On an- 
other page of this issue of The Christian 
Register will be found the story of his 
heroic death, in the words of his suc- 
cessor, Rev. Karel J. Haspl. 


Many Unitarians on this continent 
have visited the church in Prague. Far 
more have heard Dr. Capek tell his 
story when from time to time he visited 
this country. Since the beginning of 
the war, thousands of Unitarians here 
have met and heard Mrs. Capek, whose 
presence among us was a delight and an 
inspiration. But what we have known 
almost nothing about was what had 
happened to the church itself during 
the long and bitter years of trial for 
Czechoslovakia. 

Now we have that story—again in the 
letter from Mr. Haspl, from which the 
following paragraphs are taken. 
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“Our church was carefully watched 
from the beginning, since the Germans 
knew of our close and friendly connec- 
tions with. you and our English friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp were with us at the 
beginning of our national catastrophe, 
and witnessed the crucifixion of our 
state when the German army entered 
Prague. 


Spies everywhere 


“In December, 1939, Dr. Capek and 
I were called for the first time to the 
Gestapo headquarters. We were sup- 
posed to tell them of our fundamental 
principles and of our connections with 
the United States and England. We 
were careful in our report and told them 
that we carry on an independent work 
for the spiritual upliftment of our 
people and do not deal with politics. 


“After that we were left undisturbed, 
but Gestapo agents came to our meet- 
ings. Dr. Capek and I tried to speak as 
carefully as possible, but the ears of 
the spies were everywhere. 


“We learned only later on that th 
spies went after us to various towns 
where we preached, taking seats next t 
us in trains and listening to our talk, 
meeting us on the streets. We had no 
idea that we had anything to do with 
the Gestapo.” | 


Saved: for church work 


Just how Mr. Haspl himself managed 
to keep out of jail is a story of infinite 
courage and resourcefulness. He was 
cross-examined on seven occasions, once 
for five hours at a stretch. “But thanks 
to God I succeeded to come out. 


“T had to promise not to speak a word 
against the Reich, otherwise I was to go 
without further notice to prison. They 
were after me to the last minute. Even 
two weeks before the end I got a notice 
from our secret workers to be ready, 
that the German criminal police was 
preparing to put me in jail. But the 
ways of my fate were to be different. 
I was saved to take over the work in the 


church. 


Church attendance doubled 


“You can well imagine what a diffi. 
cult work it was! But thanks to God 
and our splendid congregation we went 
through all these hardships and came 
out stronger than ever, spiritually deep. 
ened and prepared to go on with new 
vigor. 


“The membership of the church never 
went down, but grew and is growing 
The attendance now is almost twice as 
big as it was at the beginning of the 
war. I am also carrying on the work 
in Pilsen, Kladno, Nymburk, and Brno 
(in Moravia). In Brno we have estab- 
lished a permanent congregation, and 
today (September 9, 1945) I ordained 
a young minister to take the work 
there. 


We are indeed proud 


“Because the universities were closed 
for six years, I did my best to help my 
co-workers by teaching them and shar- 
ing with them the little that I have. My 
work in this respect was hard without 
the necessary literature. 


“We have to thank God that we lived 
through, that we are comparatively 
healthy, rich in experiences gained by 
hardships and suffering, but also by the 
love and great devotion of our people. 
Now we hope we are going toward 
better times and better opportunities for 
the spiritual work. 


“We are sure that in you all we have 
our best friends and brethren.. We al! 
wish that you may be proud of the Uni. 
tarians of this land.” 


FF TO LONDON! 


3etty Green, AUY president, 


ails for world youth parley; 
yelieves big job can be done 


Sailing for London on. October 19 
o attend the World Youth Conference 
vas Betty Green, national president of 
\merican Unitarian Youth, along with 
wenty-five other Americans represent- 
ng various national youth organiza- 
ions. She represents the Universalist 
fouth Fellowship as well as A. U. Y., 
nd expects to visit the churches and 
eadquarters of both organizations 


vhile abroad. 
Feels that youth has a job to do 


Small _ (five-feet-two), blue-eyed, 
londe-haired Betty Green is nineteen. 
he has a ready smile and a friendly 
nanner, and she offers, along with her 
wn quite positive ideas, a welcome 
olerance which will help her in get- 
ing along with people with opposite 
otions. Convinced that youth must be 
iven more responsibility in helping 
he world maintain peace (she favors 
‘iving the vote to eighteen-year-olds) , 
setty is intensely eager to take part in 
he world conference. 

She graduated from Leominster High 
school, Massachusetts, last June. Twice 
he has made radio appearances: once 
n a debate over WBZ on the subject, 
Do Teen-Agers Think,” and once over 
‘itchburg’s WEIM on “Youth Looks 
\head.” That her elders value Betty’s 
pinions is indicated by the fact that 
he has a contract to cable two hundred 
vords daily to the Worcester Evening 
pazette. 


What's to be done at the Conference 
“I hope,” Betty told us, “that the 


onference will be the start of annual 
neetings of the world’s young people 


0 promote better understanding through’ 


ctual acquaintance with each other. 
‘his year we'll discuss the causes of 
var, the nature of fascism, the stum- 
sling blocks in the way of world secur- 
ty and peace, the part that youth can 
lay in establishing peace, and _ prob- 
ems like that. We'll stand for the self- 
letermination of peoples and the idea 


f making co-operation something more | 


han a word. 

“There were many strong differences 
f opinion shown during our prelimin- 
ry training sessions in Washington last 
uly, but we hope we can show that, in 
pite of inevitable differences, we can 
evertheless get together on essential 
ssues and work for our mutual welfare. 
‘he differences will be magnified in the 
nternational conference, of course, but 
he world’s youth has a determination, 


a tolerance and a freedom from blind 
prejudice that, perhaps, fit them to work 
together more easily than adults can. 
I hope so!” 


The world will be a better place 


Betty Green has not been off the 
North American continent before, and 
she is naturally very excited at the pros- 
pect. “I am so grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to go,” she said. “To think of 
actually living with young folks of fifty- 
seven different countries and getting to 
know them personally is_ inspiring. 
Maybe we can show the world that when 
you understand other people’s views 
you really can live together peacefully. 
I believe we can show the way. I be- 
lieve the world is going to be a better 
place than it was before the war. 

“Of course there are bound to be in- 
ternational differences; that fact doesn’t 
discourage us at all. But it’s silly to 
let unimportant differences and mere 
red tape get in the way. If youth 
were given a freer hand in world affairs, 
their impatience of nonessentials might 
help to clear the decks for important 
action. 

“T believe that we can help steer the 
world in the right direction by making 
our own meeting a success and showing 
that young people of different countries 
can work together.” 

Who are these youth people? 

Not generally realized, perhaps, is 
the fact that, while in America we may 
mean people from fifteen to twenty-five 
when we say “youth,” in Europe they 
mean people up to thirty-five. There- 
fore, Betty pointed out, we ought not 
to get the idea that this conference is a 
meeting of a crowd of teen-agers. Most 
of the delegates will probably be in 
their twenties, and there will be some 
over thirty. 

How much will the influence of the 
adult world, of adult prejudices and 
certainties, be felt at the conference? “I 
can’t speak with authority about other 
countries,” Betty Green said to that 
question, “but I have an idea that Euro- 
pean youth will be a lot more cautious 
than American youth in the conference; 
they have just taken such a licking that 
they will be wary of saying anything 
that might lead to more trouble. But 
just as in the adult world, there will 
be rightists and leftists and representa- 
tives of the center. We found that much 
out in Washington!” 


Plea for larger voice for youth 

Betty is certain that youth thinks in 
terms of the vital issues at stake rather 
than allowing themselves to get bogged 
down in petty party politics; she says, 
“Young folks have a tremendous inter- 
est in ending racial conflict and na- 
tional wars, and while we are perhaps 


overidealistic and fail sometimes to 
realize the practical, down-to-earth diffi- 
culties which must be ironed out, that’s 
no reason why we should be shunted off 
and told to play with our dolls. We 
can help make the world secure! We 


1?? 


want to help! 


NEW YOUTH LEADER 
Rev. G. Richard Kuch leaves 


Rockford for Boston position 


In the person of Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch, the members of The Church of 
the Christian Union in Rockford, IIli- 
nois, knew that they had a man of such 
tremendous energy and success with - 
youth that they could not hope to hold 
him forever. With much regret they 
received his resignation late in Sep- 
tember, to take effect not later than 
January, when he becomes Associate 
Director of American Unitarian Youth 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Since the age of seven, when he was 
a student of music in Minneapolis, Mr. 
Kuch has been a ball of fire. At ten 
he won a musical scholarship in violin 
and piano. His education has been 
amazingly varied: he took premedical 
courses at the University of Minnesota, 
received a B. A. at the University of 
Chicago and a B. D. at the Meadville 
Theological School. 


Athlete and natural youth leader 


In high school and college he was a 
football and swimming star, and for 
five years was a Red Cross lifesaving 
instructor. The C. C. C. claimed him 
for a while. Youth work has always 
been as natural to him as breathing. 

He was the first president of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth from an area out- 
side Boston. Before he went to Rock- 
ford, he traveled sixty thousand miles 
in fourteen months as A. U. Y. repre- 
sentative, and in 1945 was Associate 
Director in charge of the summer con- 
ferences. 

As national leader, he organized the 
Midwest American Youth Conference 
and the annual summer meetings in 
Wisconsin; he has been dean of the 
summer conferences for the past six 
years. 

His wife is a graduate of Wellesley 
and of the University of Chicago. Their 
adopted child, Cameron, who joined 
the family in 1944, represents their own 
personal youth movement. 


KKK Kha ke KKK KKK 


Prayers of the Free Svirit, a new collection 
of inspirational material for liberal youth 
and adult church groups will be published 
December Ist by The Woman’s Press, New 
York. Edited by Stevhen H. Fritchman, and 
illustrated by Rockwell Kent, it will include 
prayers by many Unitarians. It will be 
available at The Beacon Press Bookstore. 
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NEWS of the 
UNITARIAN WORLD 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 
GAINS MOMENTUM 


Although the returns are still incom- 
plete, there is ample evidence that many 
Unitarian ministers followed the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the A. U. A., to preach on 
September 16 on the subject of food for 
Europe. Dr. Eliot’s letter to the Presi- 
dent on this matter appeared in the 
Register for September. In it he said, 
““T am convinced that our people will 
respond gladly to a strong appeal from 
you.” The President’s strong appeal 
was heard by millions. 


In Colorado Springs, Colorado, Rev. 
Hurley B. Begun, pastor of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, spoke to such effect 
that the Gazette and Telegraph gave him 
seven inches of its columns in reporting 
the sermon. The Fort Wayne News 
Sentinel mentioned Dr. Eliot’s letter to 
Mr. Truman, and reported Rev. Aron 
S. Gilmartin’s sermon as well. So did 
the Journal-Gazette of that town. 

The Dallas Times, Texas, reported 
Rev. Robert J. Raible’s sermon given 
in the First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
and the Dallas News carried an even 
longer story on the same Monday. 

So much for the press. Our returns, 
as stated, are still just beginning to 
come in. 

From individual churches, also, we 
have had several reports. Mr. Raible’s 
complete sermon reached us in mimeo- 
graphed form. One sentence ought to 
be printed in red ink: “Have we yet 
learned that men must live as brothers 
if they are going to live at all?” 

There were some lively sermon titles 
on this subject: “Food for Freedom,” 
from Mr. Begun; “The First, Next 
Step,” from Mr. Raible; “Not by 
Bread Alone,” from Rev. John W. Laws, 


“Shall we repair the steeple or buy a few 
more shares of Continental Can?” 
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“Food for 


of Meadville, Pennsylvania; 


Freedom,” chosen also by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, of Cleveland, Ohio. In fact, 
the title, “Food for Freedom,” or words 


to that effect, outbalanced all others on 
this occasion. It was an echo of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s statement thiat with- 
out food there is no freedom. Nothing 
could be more basic. 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 

CONVENES FOR 201ST TIME 

President of Massachusetts Senate 

Gives Welcome 

New England, which cherishes its 
traditions, saw The Unitarian Church of 


Reading, Massachusetts, acting as host’ 


on October 7 to the 201st session of 
the South Middlesex Conference, which 
was called to order at 3:15 Pp. M. by the 
President, Mr. J. Gilbert Peirce, of 
Weston. The theme of the conference 
was “The Significance of the Local 


Church.” 


Other officers of the conference were 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, of Win- 
chester, vice-president; and Rev. J. 
Franklin Burkhart, of Somerville, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors, with their 
term dates, are Mrs. LeRoy D. Tinker, 
of Waltham (1946); Miss Grace 
Gatchell, of Somerville (1946); Mr 
Clifford O. Knight, of Belmont (1947) ; 
Mrs. Dana Norris, of Lexington (1947) ; 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, of Arlington 
(1948); and Mr. Theodore R. Randall, 
of Stoneham (1948). 


The President of the Massachusetts 
Senate, the Hon. Arthur W. Coolidge, 
welcomed the conference to Reading. 
Taking part in the day’s activities were 
members from Arlington, Belmont, 
Boston University, Concord, Duxbury, 
Framingham, Harvard University, Lex- 
ington, Lincoln, Melrose, Newton, Read- 
ing, Watertown, Weston and Winchester, 
as well as representatives from the 
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COMMUNITY KINDERGARTEN 
The First Parish Church (Unitarian). 


in Groton, Massachusetts, is sponsoring 
a Community Kindergarten. On _ the 
opening day, September 24, twenty- 
eight children between the ages of three 
and six were registered. One full-time 
professional teacher and one trained 
assistant are employed. Both teachers 
and maintenance expenses are paid from 
the ten-dollars-a-month fee charged to 
parents. Also included in the expenses 
is an allotment to the maintenance and 
painting fund of the church. Children 
from all faiths are, of course, accepted. 
In charge of the venture is a committee 
consisting of Mmes. Frank A. Torrey, 
Robert M. May, Theophilus G. Smith, 
and Rev. Heinz Rettig. 
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SCHENECTADY CHURCH ATTENDS — 
COLLEGE CHAPEL | 


Members of the congregation of Al 
Souls’ Church, First Unitarian Society 
of Schenectady, New York, adjourned 
their regular morning service on Octo. 
ber 7 to attend the Union College chape! 
to hear Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Presi- 
dent of The Meadville Theological 
School. 


*NINE-ACRE ESTATE FOR 
PARISH HOUSE 


The First Parish in Framingham, 
Massachusetts, has purchased a 91. 
acre estate, including lawns, gardens. 
pine grove and shaded walks, and a 
100-year-old house with a studio build. 
ing in the rear, for use as a parish 
house. 


A MUSIC LIBRARY 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Unitarian Council 
and the Department of Unitarian Ex. 
tension and Church Maintenance of the 
American Unitarian Association an- 
nounce the establishment of The Music 
Library—a lending library of church 
music. For the time being at least 
this service will be extended to out 
New England churches only, but we 
hope that later on the music may be 
made available to all our churches. 

Miss Virginia Chace has been work- 
ing on this plan all summer, with the 
advice and assistance of a committee 
consisting of Mr. John B. Woodworth. 
Chairman, Mr. Ralph Emerson Stevens 
and Mrs. William Ellis Weston. On 
October 5 a catalogue giving a com- 
plete list and description of the contents 
of The. Music Library was sent to some 
eighty-five ministers and choir directors 
who had expressed interest in the plan, 
and at the same time a letter was sent 
to all ministers and choir directors in 


‘New England announcing the opening 


of this service and offering to send a 
free copy of the catalogue if they de- 
sired it. 

The catalogue lists 138 pieces of 
music, divided into four groups: 
anthems for mixed chorus and quartet; 
anthems for women’s voices; anthems 
for junior choir; and a small selection 
of duets and solo music. It is our 
belief that, even though churches out- 
side New England would not now be 
eligible to borrow music from the lib- 
rary, they might be interested in hav. 
ing a copy of the catalogue, because of 
the valuable suggestions it contains. 

All correspondence in connection 
with The Music Library should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Virginia Chace, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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PEOPLE in the news| 


MR. AND MRS. NOEL H. FIELD 
HONORED BY BOSTON UNITARIANS 
AT HEADQUARTERS RECEPTION 


Mr. and Mrs. Noel H. Field, in this 
country for the first time after six years 
in Europe for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, were the guests of honor 
at an informal reception Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 9, at Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston. More than 250 
guests from Greater Boston and repre- 
sentative Unitarians from all over the 
United States and Canada, here for the 
fall Board Meeting of the Association, 
came to the reception to welcome Mr. 


and Mrs. Field. 


Mr. Field, Director of the Service 
Committee for Western Europe, spoke 
eloquently about his relief work during 
the bitter days of Nazi power. He told 
how they were able to save the life of a 
refugee today only to have it threatened 
again tomorrow. He said that many of 
those whom the Committee aided lived 
to play an important part in the fight 
for freedom and will now go back to 
their native lands to help restore peace 
and order. He concluded by saying 
that now the war is over, all our efforts 
will go to helping build a better world. 

Mrs. Field also spoke, bringing to the 
Committee and its friends the many 
heartfelt words of thanks she had re- 
ceived from the war victims we have 
aided. Mr. and Mrs. Field are here for 
a brief period to confer with the Service 
Committee and to enjoy their first 
U. S. “furlough” since before the war. 
They will go back in a few weeks to 
their headquarters in Geneva to take up 
again the direction of the many humani- 
tarian projects the Service Committee 
is now carrying on in Western Europe. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR 


Now employed by the First Church 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts, as director 
of religious education, is Barbara Travis 
Dow of Northampton, a student at the 
Newton Andover Theological School in 
Newton Centre. Working with a new 
Religious Education Committee, she 
will have charge of organizing the Sun- 
day school. Also under her direction 
will -be the Putnam Guild. 


APPOINTED MINISTER TO YOUTH 


Mr. Thomas K. Wickes has been ap- 
pointed full-time Minister to Youth of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, California. He took up his 
duties there in September, being intro- 
duced to the parish at a dinner on 
September 9. He intends to organize 


and develop the church school, and has 
opened a permanent office in the 
building. 


RETURNING CHAPLAINS 


The three following chaplains have 
been separated from the Armed Forces: 
Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely and Rev. 
Curtis Spence, from the Army; and 
Rev. Horace F. Westwood, from the 
Navy. 

DR. OSGOOD JOINS STAFF 

Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood of 


Boston has been appointed Associate 
Director of the Division of Publications 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
it was announced October 18. He will 
take office on or about January 1, 1946. 
His editorial and research work will 
take him to various parts of the country. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


Rev. Charles Engvall has resigned at 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in order 
to accept a call to Niagara Falls. 


Rev. Albert D’Orlando has resigned 
at East Boston, Massachusetts, in order 
to accept the call to the ministry of the 
churches at Wilton Center and Milford, 
New Hampshire. 

Rev. William W. Lewis has begun his 
work as the minister of the church in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, after four 
years in Keene, New Hampshire. 


‘Rev. Hazel Gredler was installed on 
October 28 at the First Parish Church in 
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2) . 
“No, that allusion by Dr. Parsons was to 
Eusebius and mighty apt it was.” 


Northfield, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Lester Clark Lewis, formerly 
assistant minister of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society in Lexington, 
Massachusetts, who accepted a call to 
become the minister of the Unity 
Church of Brockton, entered upon his 
new duties in September. He was or- 
dained at Lexington last November, 
and became acting minister there while 
Rev. Robert T. Weston, the minister, 
served as a naval chaplain. 

Dr. Howard Charles Gale, minister of 
the Peabody, Massachusetts, Unitarian 
church since 1926, handed in his resig- 
nation on September 30 to take effect 
at once. During the period of his pas- 
torate he attended medical school and, 
after being awarded his M. D., acted 
both as minister and doctor for the past 
several years. - 


Dr. Everett M. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Misses Patricia and Elizabeth Green 
of Leominster, Massachusetts, greet Mr. and Mrs. Noel H. Field, October 9, at 
Boston reception at Unitarian Headquarters 


by PHILIP SCHUG 


ANOTHER SCOPES TRIAL? 


Mrs. McCollum fights “released time” religion as 


false issues about atheism and Jesus intrude 


THE case of Mrs. Vashti McCollum 
versus the School Board of the City of 
Champaign, Illinois, began almost a 
year ago, though neither of the parties 
was aware of it at the time. Certain 
religious groups in the state of Illinois 
were taking steps to introduce a bill 
into the 1945 General Assembly to 
“legalize” the released-time religious 
education systems that had been started 
in about a hundred of the cities of the 
state. Under the name of the Chicago 
Action Council, and carrying the signa- 
ture of popular liberal leaders in 
Illinois—that of Rev. Randall S. Hilton 
among them—this information went out 
to all the ministers in Illinois for whom 
it was possible to- get addresses. 


In my January monthly I wrote a 
vigorous critical analysis of the re- 
leased-time programs and suggested that 
each reader write his senator and repre- 
sentatives in protest against the pro- 
posed bill. Early in March Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum introduced herself to me and 
asked me to help her find a lawyer. 
Her son Terry had come home crying 
‘because he could no longer take the 
teasing of other pupils that resulted 
from his being the only one in his class 
not taking religious education. She had 
put up with it for almost two years, but 
after he was placed in the hall during 
this period she determined to take 
action, claiming that the classes were 
illegal. I also considered them illegal, 
and the search for a lawyer was begun. 


False issues hide 
the real question 


The Chicago Action Council agreed 
to finance the case, a lawyer was re- 
tained, and the problem was studied. 
Mr. Landon Chapman, the lawyer, 
found that several other lawsuits had 
been compromised by judges because 
they were cases of a Baptist who did 
not like the teaching of a Methodist 
instructor, for example. There was 
little difference in belief, and the judges 
had evaded the real issues. Wanting a 
ruling on the constitutional issues in- 
volved, he asked Mrs. McCollum if he 
could call her an atheist in the peti- 
tion. She declined, saying she was a 
rationalist. He then asked if rational- 
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ism could be construed to include 
atheism. She presumed it could if it 


was made clear that she refused to tes- 
tify to the existence of a god simply 
because she had no evidence of any 
The petition was so 


kind to work on. 


Philip Schug 
Minister, Unitarian Church, Urbana, Ill. 


written, and a pamphlet by Mrs. Mc- 
Collum’s father was appended to clarify 
that position. 

The préss seized upon the “atheism” 
and almost forgot that Mrs. McCollum 
claimed she was a rationalist. The sen- 
sational material in the appended ex- 
hibit crowded the petition almost out 
of the papers. A storm of protest de- 
scended upon us, the General Assembly 
entertained bills prohibiting atheists 
from teaching at the University of 
Illinois, the released-time bill was in- 
troduced to ride through on the wave 
of protest to this suit—and it almost 
succeeded, being defeated only after a 
bitter fight in the senate in which I, 
personally, set out to educate fifty-one 
senators. Mrs. McCollum had wanted 
only a local action, and the whole of 
Christendom had taken up the fight. 
Considering withdrawal, she decided 
against it because it was now “damned 
if you do” and “damned if you don 


_school hours. 
‘Mr. Chapman to extend the case for 
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—hbesides, she still had the original 
problem with her, and it was to be 


increased as her two younger children — 


faced the same situation. 


Reporters need 

religious education e 

The court case could have been con- 
cluded in a day or two if the school 
board had admitted that the religious 
education classes were taught during 
school hours and were sectarian. Illinois 
law says nothing about teaching or not 
teaching religion—only sectarian re- 
ligion—and it prohibits the use of 
schoolrooms for such purposes during 
Hostile witnesses forced 


several days until it was certain that 
proof in sufficient quantity had been 
presented. As witnesses, I and many 
other ministers were asked to identify 
the stories of Adam and Eve, the flood, 
Elijah and the chariot of fire, and the 
birth stories of Jesus. Everybody 
seemed surprised when | said that Uni- 
tarians, as far as I knew them, did not 
accept them as true stories but as im- 
portant religious folk stories. When 
Santa Claus was dragged in to be 
identified as a true story I had to admit 
that the Unitarians I knew found it im- 
possible to accept this story as true and 
preferred to call it a folk tale also, 
though it was considered different from 
the birth stories of Jesus because of the 
religious implications of the latter, the 
evidence for the existence of Jesus—and 
the paucity of evidence in the case of 
Santa. 

This testimony was central in prov- 
ing sectarianism in the case, and the 
reporters did not miss it, though they 
did mess up my part of it a bit. After 

began reading my mail I reached the 
conclusion that we need more religious 
education—and that we should begin 
with reporters. 

The case is not over. Briefs are due 
on October 29, and a decision in the 
lower court is due by November 29, 
but there are still the appeals, funds to 
gather, floods of letters to answer, 
speeches to make, and some good friends 
to seek who will pass a resolution mak- 
ing it easier to live with friends (and 
former friends), relatives and associates 
who have been reading the papers. 
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It Seems to Us | 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To the Register: 
Congratulations on Dr. Ward’s 
article. Thought it was very good. 
CaRL SEABURG 
North Montpelier, Vermont 


To the Register: 

I highly approve of your effort to 
show religion in its effects upon human 
problems, How to understand and act 
upon the issues of the present and 
future is to me the best evidence of 
religion. 

ELaIneE C. EastTMAN 
Andover, New Hampshire 


To the Register: 
The artiele by Harry Ward is superb. 
Mrs. D. L. Hartey 


Arlington, Virginia 
To the Register: 

In view of the criticism that you have 
been receiving as, for example, the re- 
marks of Petrie quoted in the last 
Register, permit me to say that I think 
you are giving us the best Register that 
the church has had within my memory. 

W. A. VRooMAN 
Wilmington, Delaware 


To the Register: 

I wish to commend you for your Sep- 
tember issue of The Christian Register. 
To place articles by a Methodist and an 
- Episcopalian clergyman in one issue is 
an accomplishment in tolerance! 

I especially enjoyed the article by Dr. 


Harry F. Ward, “The Coming Struggle 


Within the Victorious Nations.” Again, 
_permit me to commend you for your 
courage! Knowing something about 
the trials and tribulations of a com- 
mentator in this so-called “free” society 
of ours, I honor anyone who has the 
courage to feature such a_ forceful 
statement of the truth. 
Martua K. GaeETH 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the high excel- 
lence of the September number of our 
church monthly. There have been times 
in my long life as a happy and grateful 
Unitarian when it seemed as if our 
denomination were resting on_ the 
memories of the great leaders and 
achievements of the past, albeit with 
noble exceptions. A grand forward 
step was taken when the Unitarian 
Service Committee was organized—‘“the 
best thing that had happened to us in 
fifty years” as Dr. Eliot said. Now this 
September number of the Register 
shows us in the vanguard of those alive 
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to the tremendous issues of our day 
speeded up by the terrifying aspects of 
the atomic bomb. May we shoulder our 
great responsibility and opportunity 
wisely and well! 

Harriet A. DILLINGHAM 
Santa Barbara, California 


To the Register: 

The article: Puerto Ricans: Ameri- 
cans Second Class by John Hawes in the 
October issue of the Register is a forth- 
right presentation of an important cur- 
rent consideration for the public mind. 
He is to be congratulated for its pro- 
vocative nature, for provocation is what 
the American people need if they are to 
discover and understand Puerto Rico 
and its people. Puerto Ricans are on 
the march toward more democracy in 
all phases of life, and because there is 
struggle, there is hope, 

In view of such a fact, it is strange 
that Unitarians in North America have 
not taken a more concrete interest in 
the*preaching of their Gospel to a wait- 
ing people. Spiritual democracy is de- 
sired and needed, and the time has 
come for us to build a few bridges to 
reach our Latin brothers and to help 
them to see and to construct patterns 
for a new day. Mr. Hawes has shown 
us the field. Unitarians should insist 
that advance does not stop at our na- 
tional borders. 

ARTHUR GRAHAM 
Upsilanti, Michigan 


Readers will note on page 415 that 
Rev. Joseph Barth, a Unitarian minis- 
ter, is now serving as American repre- 
sentative of the University of Puerto 
Rico. ; 

THE EpITor 


—AND OTHERWISE 


To the Register: 

You may be right in the first editorial 
on page 327 of the September Register 
when you list the men who are voting 
for World War III, but you should go 
the full way and include those who are 
voting for power politics and peace 
based on might and the principle that 
the strong are the only worthy nations 
in the world. 

As one liberal to another, we should 
remember that enslaving any individual 
to any system of government or any so- 
called social system that plans life from 
the cradle to the grave is the opposite 
of liberalism. Regardless of our dif- 
ferences in religion, politics and eco- 
nomics we generally have evolved to the 
point where the world must serve man 
and not that man must serve the world 
as such or any system of thought to the 
exclusion of all others, whether or not 
we call it by that loosely-used word 
“democracy.” The so-called democratic 


governments of the United Nations have 
stigmatized the word “democracy” to 
mean that anything the majority wants 
the minority must grant. In final analy- 
sis this denies the rights of minorities 
guaranteed by a Republic such as was 
created by our founding fathers. 
T. H. HAMMETT 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


To the Register: 

I was both perturbed and hurt when 
I opened my copy of The Christian 
Register the other morning and saw the 
article on Palestine by Mr. Sol Vail. 
Thanks to the untiring energy of the 
political Zionists in this country there 
is hardly a subject about which more 
is written nowadays than Palestine. But 
the least that could be expected of as 
sedate and high-minded monthly as The 
Christian Register to do is to investigate 
and find out if there could be found, 
somewhere in the United States, at least 
one Arab authority who could present 
the other point of view. 

H. J. Katipan 
New York, New York 

We are requesting an article on the 
Arab viewpoint. 

—TuHE EpITor 
To the Register: 

I feel compelled as a Unitarian minis- 
ter to protest against the trend of the 
Register toward “social action journal- 
ism.” I believe that I am as liberal as 
anyone; I voted for Roosevelt, have 
supported most of the causes you have: 
backed, and do not hate Russia. But 
enough is enough: 

Why cannot the Register devote most 
of its space to purely Unitarian affairs? 
There are plenty of good publications 
devoting their time to social reform. 
We ministers, and the laity, too, need 
to be informed about our church; if we 
want to know about social problems 
(and I do) we can take the New Re- 
public. There is no reason why we 
should have to buy a New Republic 
with pictures to read “News of the 
Churches.” We need more of a “trade 
journal” and less of a sounding board 
for exponents of reform. 

WaLTeR E. STEPHENS 
Hoopeston, Illinois 


To the Register: 

The Ward article, “The Coming 
Strugele Within the Victorious Na- 
tions,” in the September Register is so 
full of fundamentals differing from Uni- 
tarian thought, as it has made its con- 
tribution to the history of world 
change, that I hope you will ask, in the 
interest of world order, some repre- 
sentative Unitarian minister to give us 
a modern Unitarian declaration. 

R. C. NEUENDORFFER 
New York, New York 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 18!9 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 


lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 


PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A LiperaL BoarDING SCHOOL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEapMastTER 
Hacxizry Scnoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE ST 


ORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* 


¥ 


fintel Bellevue 


Bearon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


SHOALS pictorial maps 


$1.00 in advance 


Postage prepaid 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Dewitt, N. Y. 


Classified Advertising 


WANTED. History of Religions, 
2 vols, Rev. Ed. F. B. Riggs, 
Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Geo. F. Moore 
21 Coolidge Hill 


by HARLOW SHAPLEY 


“FORWARD AND 


a 
UPWARD” 


_ A scientist speaks to Congress 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S recommenda- 
tion that the fruits of research, financed 
by Federal funds, should receive full 
and free public distribution to com- 
merce, industry, agriculture and aca- 
demic institutions carried with it neces- 
sarily the implication that scientific 
research should not be secret. But 
much of our competitive enterprise in 
industry depends on minor or major 
monopolies of technical operations. A 
careful study must be made of the 
economic consequences of all new poli- 
cies with regard to secrecy. Questions 
of national defense are involved, as are 
the growth and spread of small indus- 
tries. 


Both selfish and dangerous 


It seems reasonable, nevertheless. that 
the fundamental researches carried on 
in colleges, universities and nonprofit 
institutions should continue to be freely 
publicized, and the fruits thereof made 
available both to commerce and to col- 
leagues, for the benefit of both. It is 
selfish, and perhaps dangerous, to con- 
ceal knowledge, or obstruct its use. And 
in some instances, as in the current situ- 
ation with respect to atomic energy, it 
is in my opinion unwise to withhold for 
any anpreciable time essential knowl- 
edge that can be of value to the whole 
world. : 

We must, as soon as it is emoticnally 
possible, accent the principle that scien- 
tists are world citizens; that they serve 
all mankind; that they work not for the 
vast but for the future; and that the 
future, if it is to be made safe for civili- 
zation. is one in which narrowly na- 
tional interests diminish and world-wide 
responsibilities increase. 


The changes 
can be in either direction 


We must not overlook the fact that a 
revolution of societv is at hand. The 
triumvhs of medical men in the past 
decade. the potential material develop- 
ments that are coming from radar and 


Dr. Harrow Suapitey is director of the 
Harvard College Observatory. This article 
is a portion of the testimony given by him 
on October 9, 1945, before a joint meeting of 
the U. 8. Senate Subcommittees on Commerce 
and Military Affairs. Dr. Shapley recently re- 
turned from the Soviet Union where he at- 
tended an international conference of scientists. 


other electronic devices, from atomic 
energy and other rich secrets of the sub- 
microscopic atomic world, and from the 
miraculous developments in communi- 
cation and transportation — all these 
revolutionary steps can make major 
transformations in the manner and 
methods of everyday life. But the 
changes could be in either direction. 
Through mishandling they could be 
savage and disastrous retrogressions. 
But we who are sincerely optimistic 
have enough faith in human intelligence 
to believe that the change is to be for- 
ward and upward. 


Scientific adyance 

is not solely a national affair 

Certainly a portion of the develop- 
ments of the future is in the hands and 
in the minds and the imaginations of 
the scientists and technologists. The 
legislation now under consideration will 
affirm our trust in that future. To make 
that future brilliant we need world-wide 
concentration on the objectives. It is 
not solely a national affair. Our Ameri- 
can scientists and technologists of the 
present time have been derived from the 
adventurous pioneer stock of practi- 
cally all of the nations of the world. We 
call ourselves American and we are © 
Americans by citizenship, but by blood 
we are cosmopolitan. We need only 
extend this cosmopolitan concept 
slightly to include all progressive minds 
in the planet-wide forward movement. - 


A Unitarian St. Francis 


William Ellery Channing had an in- 
stinct for self-denial which was the 
foundation stone of his greatness. His 
wants were so simple as to possess a 
monastic severity. He could sleep on a 
rude cot or a plank floor, eat the sim- 
plest food, dress with spare simplicity. 
He could espouse unpopular causes 
until his parishioners passed him on the 
street without speaking. For years he 
fed with his own hands two women who 
were afraid of poisoning and would 
accept food from none but him. Just 
such denials of self made him the 
founder of Christian liberalism in this 
country and the St. Francis of our 
faith. ‘We all preach Channing,” said 
Phillips Brooks. The reason is not far 
to seek; he forgot himself into immor- 
tality. at 

ALEXANDER WINSTON 


Advance 


is the title of the set of pro- 
jection slides, in color, with 
an explanatory script, now 
offered by the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. These strik- 
ing photographs, showing 


world-wide Unitarianism in 
action, may be ordered for 
use by chapters of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affihated with the Pacific School 
of Religion Pas 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 


The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Limited enrollment, highly selected 
student group. 


Scholarships granted to Reid 
students. 


President: Waxtuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel! A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 10 a. m. 
Gannett Club (College Age), 6 p. m. Sunday, 
Noy. 25, Rev. Frank O. Holmes will preach in 
exchange with Mr. Greeley. Special evening 
srvice, Sunday, Nov. 4, 8 p.m. Tuesday evenings 
at) 7230, ~ Adult Education Discussion Group: 
“United Nations Charter—One World or No 
World,” conducted by Mrs. Frank B. Frederick. 
All are cordially welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D., 
Organist and  Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 
11 A. M. Week Days, 12 M: Monday, Organ 
Recital; Tuesday through Friday, Preaching 
Services. Chapel open daily 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
All are Welcome. 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


A JOURNAL OF LIBERAL OPINION 


A MAGAZINE OF UNITARIAN THOUGHT 


AND WORK 


A Few of Our Contributors in 1945: 


Rt. Hon. Lord Woolton 
Helen Gahagan Douglas 
Charles Boyer 

Fredric March 

Arthur E. Morgan 
Homer P. Rainey 
Donald Ogden Stewart 
Harry F. Ward 


- Bishop Lewis O. Hartman 


Bishop Arthur W. Moulton 
Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath 
Paul Robeson 

Rose Terlin 

Hans Kohn 

Howard Fast 

Ilona Ralf Sues 

Dwight Bradley 


Claude Pepper 


. . . in Addition to outstanding Unitarian Writers from 


College, Church and other Fields of Service. 


Wateh for New Names in 1946 


We Suggest Subscriptions as Christmas Gifts 


Use enclosed card! 


$1.50 for Twelve Issues! 


Mail Today! 
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Adventures in 


I have just listened in ona 
most exciting Editorial Com- 


BOOKBUILDING 


mittee meeting and should 
like to devote this month's 
column to some of the proj- 


ects that are underway. 


x wk * 


The Division of Religious 


Education has persuaded 
ELIZABETH M. 


Drs 


MANWELL to out= 


line the great religions of 


the U.S. 


in The Church Across 


the Street. Incidentally, it 
is more than a coincidence 


that she is a candidate 


Commissioner of Education in 


for 


Syracuse, N. Y., under the 


slogan "Consider the Ch 
dren." 


x wk o* 


il- 


American Unitarian Youth is 
being well represented in 


the publishing field; Harry 


Meserve isS bringing out 
comprehensive report of 
Student Seminar held in 
MontelainrieNss Je, 


a 
the 


in’ April, 


1944, and calling it FAITH 


IN THE MAKING. 
release. 
Kx 


And at last Something is be- 


ing done about prayer, 


Watch for its 


Spe- 


cifically for youth groups! 


The Woman's Press is publish- 


ing a collection of prayers 


for:young people, many o 
them original. It is be 


edited by Stephen H. Fritch- 


if; 
ing 


man and Unitarians are well 


represented. The Beacon Press 
will prepare a specially de- 
Signed wrapper for an edition 
Publication date 


Ofeits owns 
is not yet definite. 


xk * 


For sheer beauty, both 
the manner of presentat 


in 
ion 


and in bookmaking, we are 
expecting to produce two 


books of woodcuts and brief 
selections from the Old and 
New Testaments. Definitely a 
Spring is 


collector's item. 
the tentative time for 
debut e 


pe ee 


its 


{ 


DURING THE CHRISTMAS SEASON, CHOOSE | 


= 
C 
GQ 
3 


Books for GIFTS | 


* for the smart parent 


who is looking for a modern, sym- 
pathetic and practical book on the 
development of small children; 
Consiper THe CuHriLpReEN: How 
Tuey Grow by Sophia Lyon: Fahs 
and Elizabeth M. Manwell (award- 
ed honorable mention by Parents’ 
Magazine). Illustrated, $1.75. 


%*% the «sharp*’ 
teen-ager 


will want to be right on the ball 
with information about Unitarian- 
ism. . It_ is easily available in 
Stephen H. Fritchman’s: Men or 
Lrserty, ten popular biographies of 
Unitarian pioneers from Servetus to 
Parker, with drawings by van Loon, 
$1.75 in cloth; $1.00 bound in 
paper. 


* those who have 
lost loved ones 


will find comfort in the pages of 
Lucien Price’s Lrrany For ALi 
Souts, a little devotional book that 
has a ministry for hungry hearts 
and is constant food for the soul. 
Beautifully bound, $1.00. 


*% your thoughtful 
friends 


will ‘be sure to value and cherish 
a set of Great Companions, Vol- 
umes I and II. These carefully 
chosen selections from the literature 
of all time were compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. Volumes I and II, 
each, $3.00. (Boxed set, $5.00.) 


’ comprehensive we've seen. 


% it could be 
your minister 


you'd like to. please with Volume I _ 


of Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur’s History 
oF UNITARIANISM which is the most 
It sells 
at $6.00. 


* for intelligent 
youngsters 


of eleven-to-thirteen there-is Sophia 
Lyon Fahs’ newest book, JESUS, 
Tue _Carpenter’s Son which is 
beautifully illustrated by Cyrus Le- 
Roy Baldridge, $2.00. 


* and just for 
yourself 


you might like to have Gop Can 
Wair, the six sermons by. Fred I. 
Cairns, who says what he feels and 
deserves to be listened to. $1.00 a 
copy. 


* small children 


will love the Martin ann Jupy 
stories by Mrs. Fahs and Verna 
Hills. These three volumes, each 
selling at $1.50, are delightfully 
illustrated in color, and the true- 
to-life experiences of Martin and 
Judy fascinate child readers. 


The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the books checked above and 


bill me 


find check enclosed. 


NAME 


ADDRESS = Eh af 


